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Art. I.—Jnternational Series, No. XII; History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science. By JouN 
WituiAM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of New York; Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” etc., ete. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 12mo, pp. 373. 


Ir was the elder D’Israeli, the author of the “‘ Calamities 
of Authors,” if our memory is not at fault, who has, in some 
jone of his numerous works, a chapter entitled ‘The 
History of Events which never happened.” Professor 
Draper seems to have taken from it a hint for the title of the 
volume he has contributed to Professor Youman’s Interna- 
tional Series. He professes to give in it the history of the 
conflict between religion and science, or of a conflict that 
has never occurred, and never can occur. A _ conflict 
between science and superstition or various mythologies 
there may have been, and also between so-called scientists 
and the theologians ; but, between religion and science, never. 
Such a conflict is impossible, for religion and science are 
simply two parts of one dialectic whole. Truth can never 
be in conflict with itself, nor can one truth be more or less 
true, if a truth at all, than, another. Religion, if religion, 
is true, and science, if science, is also true: how, then, is it 
possible that*there can be any conflict between them? 

LAST SERIES.—VOL. III. NO. IL. 
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Dr. Draper nowhere shows in his volume any trace of 
the conflict of which he professes to write the history. It is 
worthy of note that he nowhere tells us what he means either 
by religion or by science; nor does he ever deign to tell us 
what are for him the tests by which he distinguishes science 
from its counterfeit, or religion from superstition. His method 
is as unscientific as it is possible to imagine, and bears no 
trace of scientific culture on the part of the author, or of any 
habit of scientific investigation. He seems to be incapable 
of a logical or scientific conception. He has a fine command 
of language, and a rare facility in stringing words into 
sentences, without violating any of the recognized laws of 
syntax or rhetoric; but he appears to have considered it 
quite beneath his dignity to attach any meaning to them, or, 
when they happen to mean something, to inquire whether 
what they mean is true or false. His book is a jumble of 
not badly constructed sentences, of high-sounding words and 
rounded periods, but for the most part meaningless, or, 
when not meaningless, glaringly false. 

Who are the parties to the conflict of which he professes 
to write the history, or what is the matter in dispute, the 
professor nowhere clearly and distinctly tells us; but from the 
general tone and drift of his remarks, we are led to con- 
clude that the conflict is between those who recognize and 
assert an intelligible and spiritual, or a supersensible, world, 
and those who deny such world, and confine all reality, or at 
least all knowable reality, to the sensible or material. The 
assertion of the former he calls religion; and its denial, and 
the assertion and development of the latter, he calls science. 
This, in the most general point of vigw, we take it, is his 
doctrine ; but the special end and aim of his book is to show 
the conflict between Christianity, or, more strictly, Catho- 
licity and modern thought, or so-called modern civilization 
His history, as far as history it is, is a history of the conflict 
of the Church with the world, with infidelity, materialism, 
and atheism; and the author would seem to justify himself 
for taking sides against the Church or Christianity, by 
assuming that she is only the continuation and development of 
the absurdities and abominationseof the old pagan supersti- 
tions. The author ranks all religions so called, true or false, 
Jewish, Christian, and Gentile, in one and the same 
category, and reasons of them and from them as if they 
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were one and the same thing, with no radical difference 
between the gross fetichism of the grovelling African, and 
the sublime spiritualism of the Hebrew prophet, the gross 
polytheism of the Hindu, or the polished but equally base 
and debasing polytheism of the Greek and Roman, and the 
sublime monotheism of the Jew and Christian. If he finds 
an absurd fable or an obscene rite in AXgyptian or Gentoo 
mythology or ritual, he holds Christianity responsible for it, 
and adduces it as an argument against the Catholic Church, 
and the claims of the pope to be the Vicar of Christ. It is 
reason enough for him to deny the divine Sonship of Christ, 
that Alexander the Great claimed to be the son of Jupiter- 
Ammon ; and for rejecting the Incarnation of the Word, that 
the Hindus assert the Avatar of Vishnu. It is hard to say 
of a writer who confounds, or treats as identical, things so 
radically different, so heterogeneous, which is most to be 
deplored: his ignorance or his malice, his mental or his moral 
obliquity. In any case, he proves his utter incapacity to be 
a teacher of science. 

It is one of the arts of our advanced thinkers, like Tyndall, 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Draper, and others, to class 
heathenism, varying from nation to nation, from tribe to tribe, 
and Christianity together, and to derive their notions of the 
latter from their superficial study of the former. It may be 
that they are led to this in part from their familiarity with 
what is called Protestant Christianity, itself simply a form 
of paganism. Nothing can be more unscientific. Christianity 
teaches that Gentilism is apostasy from God and from his 
truth, and that, so far from being his worship, it is the worship 
of devils. We protest, therefore, against the logic that con- 
cludes that what it finds true of Gentilism, is and must be 
true of Christianity. We protest also against concluding 
that, because Protestantism is a congeries of absurdities, 
Catholicity is unreasonable and false. Gentilism and Protest- 
antism may stand in the same category, or be simply varie- 
ties of the same species; but they are specifically, and even 
generically, different from Christianity. They belong to 
another genus, and we were taught that “argumentum a 
genere ad genus non valet.” Dr. Draper and the rest 
of our advanced thinkers appear to have never been 
taught logic at all: certain it is they have never learned to 
practise it 
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Under pretence of giving a history of the alleged con- 
flict between religion and science, Dr. Draper really 
makes a coarse and vulgar attack on the Catholic Church, 
and proves in his attack that he is alike ignorant of her 
doctrine, her history, and her worship. He has the temerity 
to charge her with hostility to science, for the conflict he 
speaks of, he ‘says, is chiefly a conflict with the Catholic 
Church. He doubtless considers Protestantism too weak 
and insignificant an affair to be counted as a representative 
of religion. He probably does not regard it as a religion at 
all, and most likely feels instinctively that it can offer no 
obstacle to the “advanced thought of the age.” It is not an 
organized power, and is not worth counting as an enemy ; 
it is rather a friend, for does it not wage a deadly war against 
the Church? But the Catholic Church is an organized power, 
and presents the strongest organization on earth ; and when she 
speaks, her voice is potent, and millions listen and obey in 
spite of kings and kaisers, statesmen and scientists, bonds and 
imprisonment, exile and death. She alone is to be dreaded, 
she alone is te be warred against, and crushed—if possible. 

Well, is it a fact that the Church opposes, or ever has 
opposed, the cultivation of science or the sciences? Let us 
come to the proof. Cease your vague declamations, and 
come to definite and specific charges. We challenge you, 
we challenge the whole world, to name one single scientific 
truth that she opposes, or ever has opposed. The alleged 
conflict is, the author himself avows, between the Catholic 
Church and science. He himself exonerates Greek and 
Roman paganism in the glowing pages in which he details 
the marvellous victories of Greek science in Greece, the 
Greek Islands, the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, in Italy, 
and in Agypt,—victories rivalling, if not surpassing, those 
achieved by our modern scientists, and sending the favorite 
doctrine of Progress to the dogs. He also exonerates from the 
charge of hostility to science the sublime, pure, and elevating 
religion of the Arabian Prophet, which he holds to be a 
protest against Christianity in behalf of science. So it is 
only the Catholic religion that comes into conflict with 
science. The Catholic religion is not something intangible, 
uncertain, vague, and indefinite. We know what it teaches, 
what it exacts, and what it opposes. But we cannot say as 
much of what our advanced thinkers call scienag. Science 
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is a good word, and science, if science, is always and every- 
where respectable. But it is never vague, uncertain, but 
always certain, definite, fixed, unchangeable, and indisputable. 
Let us now descend to particulars. We demand of our 
advanced thinkers, champions of modern thought, and 
boasters of modern civilization, in a word, of our unbelieving 
scientists, the Huxleys, the Tyndalls, the Spencers, the 
Comtes, the Littrés, the Darwins, the Lyells, the Youmans, 
the Fiskes, the Drapers, to name a single doctrine the 
Church teaches that science has demonstrated or proved to’ 
be untrue; ora single scientific truth, or truth scientifically 
demonstrated to be truth, that the Church forbids, or has ever 
forbidden, to be held or taught? Let us, gentlemen, have no 
evasion, no subterfuge, no vague declamation, but give us a 
plain, frank, specific statement. We know, as we told your 
representative, the Metropolitan Editor, in our ‘‘ Conversations 
on Liberalism and the Church,” that you have a great 
dislike to descending to particulars, and to making specific 
and definite statements, or distinct and definite charges. 
But we demand a “bill of particulars;” and if you have 
any claim to be regarded as honorable men, as lovers of 
truth and fair dealing, or as friends and advocates of science, 
you will not refuse to render it. 

Well, gentlemen, what truth of science do you allege the 
Church prohibits, opposes, or contradicts in her teaching? 
We do not ask what theory, hypothesis, conjecture or guess 
of so-called scientists she refuses to accept ; but what fact or 
truth that you yourselves dare pretend is scientifically certain 
and unquestionable, that conflicts with her teaching, or which 
she anathematizes. Think, gentlemen, examine your own 
minds, and precise your own thoughts. Can you name one ? 
Suffer me to tell you that you cannot. I take no pride in the 
fact, but I belonged to your party before I became a Christian, 
- and I find, in reading your works, nothing, no thought, no the- 
ory, no hypothesis, or conjecture even, bearing on the conflict 
you speak of, that I was not familiar with before any of you 
were heard of, and before some of you, it may be, were born. 
You are none of you original thinkers: you are notorious 
plagiarists. My own youth was fed with the literature from 
which you pilfer, and my young mind was nourished with the 
absurd and blasphemous theories and speculations which you 
are putting forth at present as something new, original, and 
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profound—as science even,—but which had become an old 
story with me long before you reproduced them. We know, 
minus a few details or variations of phrase, all you can say 
in favor of your pretended science, and all you can maintain 
against the Church. Were we not trained in Boston, ‘ the 
Hub of the Universe,” at a time when it was really the focus 
of all sorts of modern ideas, good, bad, and indifferent? 
What have any of you to teach one who participated in the 
Boston intellectual movement from 1830 to 1844? We 
Bostonians were a generation ahead of you. We have the 
right to speak with confidence, and we tell you beforehand that 
you have no truth the Church denies, and that you have dis- 
proved or demonstrated the falsity of no doctrine the Church 
teaches. 

But let us come to the test. The Church teaches us to 
“believe in one God, Creator of heaven and earth and of all 
things visible and invisible.” Have the scientists, who say 
with the fool in his heart, “Non est Deus,” demonstrated 
that her teaching in this respect is erroneous? Can they 
say that it is scientifically proved that God and Creation are 
untruths? Certainly not. They confess the impotence of 
science to prove there is no God; and both Herbert Spencer 
and Professor Tyndall deny that they are atheists. The 
most advanced scientists or thinkers pretend to prove by 
their science, not that there is no God, but that he is the 
Unknowable. Atheism is in no sense a proved or a provable 
hypothesis, and till it is scientifically established it cannot 
be claimed as science, that is, certain knowledge. It cannot, 
then, be alleged that the doctrine of the Church conflicts 
with any truth of science. Nor has it ever been scientifically 
demonstrated that God is unknowable. Herbert Spencer 
makes the assertion indeed, but he only proves that God is 
incomprehensible, not that we cannot know that he is; while, 
on the other hand, it has been proved over and over again 
that the existence of God and his essential attributes are, 
to a certain extent at least, knowable and known. We 
have ourselves proved it in our brief ‘ Essay in Refutation 
of Atheism.” 

But the Church, in asserting God as Creator, denies the 
scientific doctrine of Evolution. .St. George Mivart, a 
scientist of no mean repute, thinks not: and certainly there 
can be no evolution where there is nothing to evolve. What 
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or whence is that something which precedes the process of 
evolution as its necessary condition precedent, and therefore 
cannot be the result of evolution? Herbert Spencer evolves 
the universe from matter and force. But whence the matter 
and foree? They are eternal? But that is an hypothesis, 
not a truth of science. So you do not get rid of the necessity 
of Creation by your theory of evolution. But your doctrine 
of evolution is not science; it is only an unverified hypothe- 
sis, an unproved theory, and a very absurd theory at that. 
Even that prince of modern English humbugs, Herbert 
Spencer, did not originate it, but plagiarized it from the old 
Greek sophists refuted by both Plato and Aristotle, and 
laughed out of countenance by old Hermias. It is possible, 
as it often has been done, to prove the origin of the 
universe in the creative act of God; but it is not possible to 
prove the contrary, or to prove that the Church in teaching 
it conflicts with any scientific truth, or truth scientifically 
established. 

The advanced thinkers of the age, called thinkers because 
they do not think, and are incapable, through their own fault, 
of thinking, if they are not avowed materialists, restrict all 
our knowledge to the material order, and exclude from the 
domain of science the whole supersensible world. Matter 
and its laws constitute for them the whole field of science. 
Because the Church insists on the recognition, partly by 
science and partly by faith, of not only a supersensible, but 
a supernatural and superintelligible world, they cry out 
against her as the enemy of science. But has she ever 
denied matter or any of its laws scientifically established ? 
Certainly not. The assertion of the spiritual or the intelli- 
gible does not negative the material, any more than the 
assertion of the supernatural denies the reality of the natural. 
That matter is the only reality, or that nothing but matter is 
or exists, is the assumption of the materialists; but nobody 
can pretend that it is a scientific truth. It is theory, 
opinion, not science. In teaching the contrary, or in assert- 
ing a spiritual or intelligible world above the material or the 
sensible world, and which the sensible imitates and on which 
it depends, the Church in no sense conflicts with science. 

That matter or the sensible alone is cognizable, assumed 
by our advanced thinkers, and therefore alone should be the 
object of our affections and our studies, is not a truth of 
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science. The sensible is not cognizable without the intelli- 
gible, any more than the senses are cognitive without the 
intellect or mind,—the noetic faculty. Matter is, to say the 
least, as unintelligible, as difficult to know in itself, as spirit. 
Berkeley and Collier deny the existence of a material world 
out of or distinct from the mind. Berkeley held that what we 
call external or material objects are simply pictures painted 
by the hand of God on the retina of the eye, and have no 
existence out of it. Fichte makes all objects, whether ma- 
terial or spiritual, the Ego projected or protended; Leibnitz 
resolves matter into force, or vis activa, acting always from 
its centre outward; Father Boscovich regards matter as 
centres of attraction; and Huxley denies that he is a 
materialist, because he does not know what matter is. From 
the disputes of philosophers we should conclude that nothing 
is less cognizable or farther from being an object of science 
than matter, which our advanced thinkers hold to be the 
only thing knowable at all, nay, as the only reality. Certain 
it is that science has not yet demonstrated that so-called 
material existences are the only existences, or justified the 
Sadducees who believed in neither angel nor spirit. 

The present article having for its object only to show that 
the Church in her teaching does not conflict with science, we 
are not required to establish the truth of her teaching, or 
even to raise the question whether her teaching is true or 
false. All we are required to do heré@ in order to refute Dr. 
Draper’s charge is, to show that her teaching in no instance 
conflicts with any scientific truth, or truth which scientific in- 
vestigation has established or can establish. If the scientists 
can establish no truth which she denies, or which does not 
deny any doctrine she teaches, there obviously is no con- 
flict between religion as she presents it, and science. There 
may be differences, but difference is not necessarily antago- 
nism. Spirit and matter may differ, or be diverse; but the 
assertion of the one does not deny the other, for both may 
be real existences. We do not deny matter or its laws as 
far as scientifically determined; what we deny is, that 
science has proved or can prove that matter and its laws 
are the only reality, and that matter and its laws explain 
the existence of the universe with all its forms and 
phenomena, especially life, feeling, thought, reason, and 
moral affection, or conscience. Science has never yet 
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shown that any possible combination of lifeless atoms can 
originate life, or that gravitation and gratitude are the 
result of one and the same physical law, as Mr. Emerson 
teaches. It is enough for our present purpose to say,—what 
cannot be denied,—that the materialism defended by Tyndall 
and Spencer as science, in which Dr. Draper seems to agree, 
is not science, and is at best only an opinion, and, in our 
judgment, a very absurd opinion, held by some so-called 
scientists. We may say the same of every theory of the 
so-called scientists rejected by the Church. - 

But it is the recent so-called science of geology, that 
affords the most ample proofs of the conflict between religion 
and science. But we are aware of no geological facts that 
the Church denies. That there are geological theories, and 
deductions from those theories, which do not accord with 
the teachings of the Church, or at least with the teaching 
of some theologians, is not denied. In matters of pure 
science, theologians are simply s@entists, and have no more 
authority than they to bind the Church by their theories. The 
only thing to be said in their favor is, that knowing the 
teaching of the Church, which is rarely, if ever, the case 
with professed scientists, they are better judges of what 
theories or explanation of facts do or do not conflict with 
that teaching. It has been attempted to show that the facts 
disclosed by “the inv estigation of geologists conflict with the 
account of the creation given in the first chapter of Genesis. 
We will only say here that the Church has never, as far as 
we are informed, defined in what sense that chapter is to, be 
understood, whether it is to be understood in a literal or a 
historical sense ; in a philosophical sense, as Josephus tells 
us it was understood by the Jews; or in a moral sense, as 
marking the moral order of the work of creation, as it was 
explained by St. Augustine. But we see no conflict between 
it, taken historically, and any geological facts we are aware 
of. We are told that the earth was at first without form, 
and void; that is, as we understand it, was not created in its 
complete or perfect state, but only in its principles or 
elements, which gives room for its development and 
completion, so to speak, by the agency of second causes, 
though always by force of the original principle which 
determines the nature, the direction, and limit of the 
development. This gives room for all those changes, ° 
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variations, and modifications geology shows the earth has 
undergone from physical causes. So here is no conflict, 
at least no necessary conflict. 

But these changes could not have taken place in the brief 
space of time allowed by the Biblical chronology. We 
answer to this: 1. That many of the changes the earth is 
supposed to have undergone, and which are assumed to 
require millions of ages for effecting them, are geological 
theories, hypotheses, conjectures, guesses, not scientifically 
verified facts. ‘The reality of the several geological periods 
as distinct and successive periods, remains to be proved. 
Several of them may have been contemporaneous, as, for 
instance, the so-called stone period may have been contem- 
porary, if not in the same locality, in-different localities, with 
the so-called bronze period or the iron period. The North- 
American Indians, when New England was first settled by 
Europeans, used stone axes, stone knives, and other im- 
plements made of stone. We have often, in our own boyhood, 
picked them up in the fields we were traversing. They 
were called Indian axes, Indian knives, ete. The discovery 
of stone implements in a given locality proves nothing as to 
the age of the world, nor either of the origin or of the succes- 
sive stages of civilization. Dr. Draper, in some one of his 
works, tells us as an unquestionable fact that there was a time 
when all parts of the North-American continent were isother- 
mal, had one and the same mild and equable climate, which we 
are sure is more than he knows or can scientifically establish. 
It is an unverified and an unverifiable hypothesis. We can 
conclude nothing against the Church, if we find her teaching 
conflicting with such conjectures or hypotheses. 

2. To the alleged “ chronicles of the rocks,” and the long 
period that the earth was in preparation for the abode of 
man, we have little to say till geologists prove to us that 
they have the key to those chronicles, and rightly interpret 
them. But if they demand more time than the Biblical 
chronology allows, we would remind them that chronology 
begins with the first day. How long a period elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the heavens and the earth and the first 
day, we do not know—perhaps long enough to answer all the 
reasonable demands of the geologists. 

3. We reply still further, that the Church, we believe, 
has never given any authoritative decision of the question 
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of chronology, and it rests with learned and scientific men. 
It is a question of science and erudition, not a question of 
faith, at least so far as we have been taught. For ourselves, 
we are content to receive the chronology of the Septuagint ; 
but we do not regard the age of the world as very important 
to be known, for time began with its creation. Before it 
was created, there was no time to be reckoned. The impor- 
tant thing to be recognized is the fact itself of creation, that 
‘God in the beginning created the heavens and the earth.” 
Created we say, not evolved, generated, or projected them. 
He who admits the fact of creation of all things from nothing 
by the sole energy of the Divine Word, admits what is essen-, 
tial, whether he counts a feW centuries more or less since the 
world began. And that such is the mind of the Church we 
infer from the fact, that she leaves the chronological question 
undetermined. 

The Church’s teaching conflicts with the Spencerian doc- 
trine of Evolution, and so does plain common-sense, for it 
denies both God and creation. We have not read all the 
publications of Mr. Herbert Spencer, but we have read the 
second edition of his “‘ Principles of a new Philosophy,” and 
the first volume of his Biology, and looked through some of 
his other works. When we have learned an author’s princi- 
ples and method, we have learned all of any importance he 
has to tell us. We take no interest in his elaboration of his 
system, or its details. No truth in the details can redeem 
the falsity of the principles, or atone for the viciousness of 
the method. Spencer may have some acquaintance with the 
physical sciegces, but he has not a spark of philosophical 
genius, and his mind is essentially unscientific. He is tur- 
gid, verbose, wearisome, and dull, as a writer; shallow, nay, 
imbecile, as a thinker; inept, as a reasoner; and conceited 
and ignorant almost beyond conception, as a man; who, be- 
cause he perhaps has advanced in some respects beyond 
what he knew in his own childhood, fancies that he knows 
more than all the rest of mankind. There is not a page of 
his writings that we have read in which we do not discover 
a total lack of insight, and a most deplorable ignorance of 
what others know. He found a new philosophy, and revolu- 
tionize the world of thought! He become a teacher of 
mankind! Bah! The man is a humbug, a more unmitigated 
humbug than was even Jeremy Bentham. 
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The new philosophy divides all things into the knowable 
and the unknowable. To the unknowable it relegates all 
principles, substances, and causes, and restricts the knowable 
to the phenomenal. Yet it writes a volume on First Prin- 
ciples! First principles of the new philosophy indeed, not of 
the real, nor of nature. Be it so. That only confesses that 
the new philosophy is unreal, and has nothing to do with the 
explanation of the real cosmos. What is unknowable is to 
us as if it were not: how, then, treat of the unknowable at 
all? Yet a whole division of Mr. Spencer’s ‘ First Prin- 
ciples” is devoted to the unknowable. But pass to the 
gknowable. The knowable is restricted to the phenomenal. 
Phenomena have no subsistenfée in themselves, but are 
simple appearances or manifestations, and are, as Mr. 
Spencer, or, if not he, his disciple, a much brighter intellect, 
Mr. John Fiske, justly asserts, unthinkable without thinking 
a substance, a reality, or a Something of which they are 
manifestations, or which appears in them. What is thinkable 
is knowable, so there is no knowable without knowing the 
Unknowable! Brave philosophers, these fellows, and worthy 
of the admiration and patronage of Professor Youmans and 
the great publication house of D. Appleton & Co. The 
new philosophy teaches us that science deals only with the 
phenomenal, and it includes in the phenomenal the entire 
mimetic order of Plato, the whole individual and sensible 
universe, thus reducing sensible facts themselves, historical 
events, and the results of scientific experiment and investi- 
gation, to phenomena or appearances; and then tells us very 
gravely that the phenomenal is unthinkable without the real, 
which in all cases is unknowable and, therefore, unthinkable ! 
Suppose the Church does come in conflict with this new 
philosophy, is it anything to her discredit ? 

Both Spencer and his disciple Fiske deny that they are 
atheists, on the ground that they recognize a real and sub- 
stantial cosmos that appears or manifests itself in the cosmic 
phenomena. This substance, Reality, Something, that is to 
say, the real cosmos manifested in the cosmic phenomena, 
Mr. Fiske says, may be called either God or nature, as 
looked at from the religious or from the scientific point of 
view. The cosmists are not aware, we suppose, that a 
clearer and more decided avowal of atheism it would be 
impossible to make. Dr. Draper is chary of professing 
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atheism, as are most of our English and American advanced 
thinkers; but after commending the Mahometan Averroés 
for his successful cultivation of science and his scientific 
views of God, he tells us his conceptions of God were pan- 
theistic. We suppose the professor is ignorant that pantheism 
is only a form of atheism. Atheism identifies God with the 
cosmos, pantheism identifies the cosmos with God, and both 
hold him to be the force, substance, or reality of the cosmic 
phenomena, and neither recognizes any supercosmic Being. 
Men who know anything of theology know that, however our 
advanced thinkers may deceive themselves or try to deceive 
others, they are neither more nor less than pitiable atheists, 
and therefore both blasphemers and fools according to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

But we have already seen that atheism is an unproved and 
an unprovable hypothesis, and therefore not a scientific truth. 
Equally removed from established science are all the theories 
constructed to explain the existence and various and chang- 
ing forms of the universe or cosmos without the act of crea- 
tion. The Orientals and the earlier Greeks, after the great 
Gentile Apostasy, or the introduction of national, or rather 
Gentile, tribal, or family religions, appear to have held the 
origin of the universe in generation, and hence they repre- 
sented their gods as male and female. Later we find, with 
the Brahmins and Buddhists, the theory of emanation. 
Plato and Aristotle, though failing to recognize the creative 
act, adopted what comes nearest to it: the theory of forma- 
tion, or the formation of the cosmos and its contents, by an 
Intelligent Mind detaching from itself ideas or substantial 
forms and impressing them on preéxisting matter. Spinoza 
made the cosmos and all existences modes or affections of 
one infinite and only substance. Epicurus, Leucippus, and 
Democritus made all things, life, thought, love, hatred, etc., 
originate in the fortuitous combination of material, lifeless, 
and senseless atoms ; but whence came the atoms, they forget 
to tell us. Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others agree in 
many respects with the Epicurean cosmogony. Spencer 
differs from Epicurus only in the respect that the combination 
is not fortuitous, but by force of law; but whence came the 
law, he does not inform us: very likely he does not know 
himself. He attempts to explain the origin and all the facts 
of the cosmos or universe, man and nature, religion, morality, 
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the state, and society, by what he ‘calls Evolution. Yet he 
confesses that the word evolution does not exactly express 
his meaning, and, in fact, what he attempts to express by it is 
no evolution at all, for it evolves nothing. Given matter 
and motion, and he can produce the cosmos. As we understand 
him, there is no evolution in the case, but simple concentra- 
tion and dispersion of force, in ‘ eterne alternation,” to 
borrow a phrase from Ralph Waldo Emerson. There is a 
ceaseless ebb and flood of material force in endless alterna- 
tion or succession. The concentration which takes place 
by a fixed and invariable law is life, and its dispersion is 
death; as what is concentration on the one side or in one 
place is dispersion on the other side or in another place, so 
life springs from death, and death from life. What is life here 
is death there, and what to us is death is to others life. This 
is mere theory, and not even Dr. Draper will pretend 
that it is established science. We do not pretend that 
the Church teaches that the world was created in the begin- 
ning precisely as we now find it, any more than she teaches 
that the infant is born a full-grown man. We do not deny 
the fact of very great physical changes, as well as moral; 
nor do we deny evolution or development in every sense. 
All we maintain is, that neither evolution nor development 
can operate without something to operate upon, and it can 
only evolve or develop the germs deposited in the matter 
created. Hence we reject Darwinism, not because it directly 
denies the creative act of God, but because it assumes that 
species may be originated and formed without any created 
germ from which they are developed. It, therefore, supposes 
that natural causes can do what our advanced thinkers deny 
that God can do,—create something from nothing. But Dar- 
winism is a mere hypothesis, and in no sense established 
science. We have read Darwin on the “ Origin of Species 
by natural Selection,” and on “the Descent of Man.” He 
presents us a considerable array of facts pertaining to 
natural history, some of them both interesting and important ; 
but they fail, as far as we can see, to warrant his inductions. 
They may all be conceded without those inductions, for 
there is no necessary connection between them and the 
theory they are adduced to establish. 

But the real offence of the Church is, not that she rejects 
any facts or truth of science, proved to be such, but that she 
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steadily refuses to accept mere theories, hypotheses, conject- 
ures, guesses, as science, because put forth in the name of 
science, and by men who have devoted themselves not unsuc- 
cessfully, it may be, to some one or more of the special sciences; 
and does not proceed forthwith to indorse them and to modify 
her time-honored doctrine to conform to them, that is, to 
change her entire doctrine to make it conform to unfounded 
and generally absurd assumptions. The greater part of what 
our advanced thinkers call science, consists not only of 
assumptions, but of assumptions hardly made before they 
are modified or rejected for others equally baseless, to be 
in their turn modified or rejected. We know nothing so 
uncertain and changeful as this so-called science, which our 
author holds the Church very blamable for not accepting 
and teaching. Professor John Fiske, quoted in the REVIEW 
for October, 1873, after setting forth with an air of perfect 
conviction the leading features of the cosmic or new philoso- 
phy, which he had accepted only the preceding year, adds: 
‘‘ Such is the teaching of science to-day ; but what it will be 
fifty years hence, what changes or modifications the investi- 
gations continually going on in all quarters will necessitate, no 
one can say.” Indeed, our scientists regard science, as our 
Free-Lovers regard marriage, as simply provisory, and would 
be disgusted with it if not at liberty to be constantly changing it. 
They regard truth as variable as their own views and moods. 
.Then these advanced thinkers, these ‘‘ prophets of the New- 
ness,” as a witty lady friend of ours happily termed them, 
shrink with horror from the unchangeable, or the invariable 
and the permanent. They wish to be able to change their 
science as often as the fashionable lady changes the style of 
her bonnet. Their greatest and most crushing objection to 
the Church is, that she does not change with the times or 
with men’s opinions, but teaches the same doctrines to the 
nineteenth century that she did to the first, the tenth, or the 
thirteenth century. They hold that truth except in pure 
mathematics, which is a purely analytical science, is a varia- 
ble quantity. Or rather, like the God of the Hegelingans, 
it is a Becoming, das Werden, not something that is. They 
never attain to truth ; they are only in hopes that by continued 
and more extended investigations, with more ample means and 
better instruments, they will—attain it? No, but solve pro- 
visorily some problems,which science is not now in a condition 
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to solve even provisorily. Yet they insist that their theories, 
hypotheses, conjectures, and guesses shall be received and 
treated as unquestionable science. Can it be any serious 
objection to the Church that she refuses to do so? 

Many of the theories the Church condemns or refuses to 
entertain are grossly immoral and blasphemous, and strike 
at the foundation of public order and social well-being. 
Such is the new philosophy concocted by Herbert Spencer 
and indorsed by Professor Youmans. The cosmists are not 
mere harmless theorizers and speculators. They,—and in 
this respect Tyndall, Huxley, Draper, and other atheistic 
writers are to be classed with them,—in the name of science 
deny science itself. They reject the principles on which all 
science as well as religion rests. If they are right there is 
and can be no truth, no right or wrong, no moral order, no 
society, no government, as we see in Prussianized Germany, 
except that of brute force, no state, no public or private 
virtue; for these all suppose a distinction between moral 
laws and physical laws, between gratitude and gravitation, 
between a virtuous act and a handsome face, between vice 
and a deformed leg, and in the cause as well as in the effect. 
The questions involved are not comparatively idle questions, 
such as, Are there inhabitants in the moon? or, Has the 
earth, as Dr. M‘Cosh maintains, been moulded out of 
star dust? They strike at the very basis of all held dear 
and sacred by mankind in all ages and nations of the world. 
These men scatter firebrands and death, and would have us 
believe them in sport; and a shallow and unreasoning age, 
like this nineteenth century, decrees them its highest honors, 
and runs in crowds after them, and listens to them with open 
ears and gaping mouths. What would become of the nations, 
of the human race itself, if the Church were not in the world 
to cover the great elemental truths of science and virtue 
with her sacred. egis, and to brand these enemies of God and 
man with her anathema ? 

The instances we have adduced are amply sufficient to 
prove that while there is no conflict between her and genuine 
science, the Church has been and is fully justified in her 
condemnation of the immoral and false theories, assumptions, 
and speculations of our advanced thinkers or prophets of the 
Newness, who pretend to be men of science. We hold that it 
is false to allege that error is harmless while truth is free to 
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combat it. ‘Error,’ says the Chinese proverb, ‘ will make 
the circuit of the globe, while Truth is pulling on her boots.” 
A man is as morally responsible for the opinions he emits as 
he is for any other of his acts. A thousand highway- -rob- 
beries or a thousand cold-blooded murders would be but a 
light social offence in comparison with the publication of one 
such book as this before us. Men of a“ should honor 
and defend truth, not disparage and deny, or labor to under- 
mine it. They should study the Syllabus a our Holy Father, 
Pius IX, and try to profit by its condemnation of their more 
prominent errors. It unque »stionably condemns much that is 
called, by people who have lost all conception of the spiritual 
life, modern civilization, but it condemns nothing that science 
does or can verify, and nothing but,such theories, assumptions, 
and crude opinions as tend, in proportion as they are received 
7 acted on, to undermine and destroy civilization itself. 
‘ivilization, as we understand it, is the predominance in 
were of reason over passion, knowledge over ignorance, 
moral power over brute force, which is not possible without 
the predominance of those truths the Church teaches, and the 
influences she exerts. Her freedom and independence is the 
indispensable condition of all real civilization. This freedom 
and independence of the Church is religious liberty.} But 
the religious liberty of modern civilization, though it bears 
the name,—and that fact deceives many,—is a very different 
thing. It does not mean the freedom and independence of 
the Church of God, but freedom of the individual, society, 
and the state from the Church, and therefore from the Divine 
Sovereignty and from all the obligations and restraints of 
religion, that is to say, of moral truth, of reason, and eternal 
justice. The pope, then, in condemning this sort of religious 
liberty, which indirectly, as we see in Germany, Switzerland, 
It aly, and elsewhere, paves the way for the despotism of the 
state and the oppression of conscience, is not warring 
against civilization, but in its favor, and doing all in his 
power to save it from the theories and influences at work to 
destroy it. So with regard to all the other points on which 
the Syllabus conflicts with modern ideas and tendencies. 
The Church holds that there is a higher order of reality 
than the sensible, and higher and more imperative interests 
than material interests, athe only real interests regarded with 
favor by modern civilization. But it is a mistake to suppose 
12 
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that she has opposed or discouraged the study of nature or 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. She does not give 
them the highest rank, but she includes them in her curri- 
culum ; and we know of no Catholic college or university in 
which they do not hold an honorable place. They were 
formerly called by the general name of Mathematics; and if 
hey did not receive as much attention as they receive at pres- 
ent since the would-be scientists, in their theories, have nar- 
rowed the universe down to the world of matter and its laws, 
that is, material facts and their generalization, they were 
studied, and the true method of investigating nature was as 
well understood in the great Catholic schools of the Middle 
Ages as it is now. St. Thomas was acquainted with the 
teachings of Averroés, Dre Draper’s pet, and refutes them 
with a far superior science wherever they come in conflict 
with the teachings of the Church or sound philosophy. Friar 
Bacon was superior as a physicist to Francis Bacon, my Lord 
Verulam. The pretence of the later and meaner Bacon, that 
the medizval students solved all questions of natural science 
by a-priori reasoning, is a pure, unmitigated falsehood, as he 
would have known if he had known anything of them. Most 
of them studied and followed Aristotle; and Dr. Draper con- 
tends that Aristotle understood and practised the inductive 
method. Bacon was another and an earlier English humbug, 
though less of a humbug than most of those who profess to fol- 
low him. The English mind lost its integrity when it lost its 
Catholic faith, and it seems impossible for it since either to 
discern or to speak the truth where religion is in question. 
Dr. Draper, we are told, is an Englishman born and bred, not, 
we are happy to think, an American. But all nations and 
races have their humbugs, though no people have them in so 
great a profusion, or are so easily humbugged, as the apostate 
English. 

The whole trouble with the scientists, and which brings 
them into conflict with religion, is their neglect to distinguish 
between assumptions, hypotheses, or conjectures, and what 
they have scientifically demonstrated or verified. 


‘¢ Our advanced thinkers,” writes the profound and learned as well as 
witty author of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends,” ‘‘ who ask for rigorous proof 
in questions of the supernatural, are often content with transparent 
assumptions in those of the natural order. When they have evolved 
some crude hypothesis which is rejected by their own friends, and will 
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perhaps soon be abandoned by themselves, if the Christian declines to 
fall down and adore the new idol, they ask with indignation how he 
dares resist the progress of science and civilization. To this question 
he may reply with Dr. Carpenter in his recent inaugural address: ‘Ina 
large number of cases, our scientific interpretations are clearly matters 
of judgment, and this is eminently a personal act, the value of its results 
depending in each case upon the qualifications of the individual for 
arriving at a correct decision.’ This is beginning to be so well under- 
stood that there are already signs of reaction both against the unprofit- 
ble dogmatism of rationalists, and the pretentious infallibility of science. 
‘Considering the constant tendency of the mind,’ says Mr. Faraday, 
‘to rest on an assumption, we ought to remember that it in such cases 
becomes a prejudice.’ ‘It is our duty,’ he adds, ‘to distinguish that 
knowledge which consists of assumption, by which I mean ‘theory and 
hypothesis, from that which is knowledge of facts and laws.’ Speaking 
of his own special science, he observes: ‘The great variety of magnetic 
hypotheses .... and the large assumptions which were made in 
turn for each, should ever be present to the mind.’” * 


All in modern science so called, to which the Church or 
religion objects, is assumption or unverified hypothesis. Who 
has ever found the Church objecting to any certain know- 
ledge in the natural order, the axioms of the mathematician, 
or the definitions of the geometer, for instance? We have 
never found her w arring against the properties of the screw 
or lever, as taught us in mechanics. Where there is real 
science, or certain knowledge in the natural order, she 
includes it in the preamble to faith, and censures its denial. 
If scientists would be careful to distinguish between fact and 
conjecture, knowledge and opinion, and insist only on what 
they have demonstrated or is scientifically verifiable, there 
would be no conflict between them and the theologians. 
Galileo’s troubles arose from his demanding of the Church 
her indorsement of his heliocentric theory, which was not 
then, even if it be now, anything but an undemonstrated 
hypothesis. What he wanted was, not liberty to pursue his 
‘investigations as a scientist or physicist, for that he had in its 
plenitude, but that the Church should intervene, and by her 
authority silence his contradictors. A very modest request ! 

Let the scientists pursue their investigations into every 
department of nature to the full extent of their means and 


* “My Clerical Friends,” pp. 279, 280. Catholic Publication Society : New 
York, 1873. Those who wish to see a complete refutation of the alleged hostility of 
religion to science, and a perfect riddling of our unbelieving scientists, are recom- 
mended to read this admirable work by Dr. Marshall, especially the last part, 
The Clergy and Modern Thought. 
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ability, but if they wish to avoid all conflict with religion, 
let them scrupulously refrain from asserting as science 
what is not science, and from denying the te achings of the 
Church, which they have not disproved and cannot disprove 
by science. There may be more things ‘in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy. Lalande proved 
nothing in favor of atheism when he said he “had never 
seen God at the end of his telescope.” Nor does Herbert 
Spencer disprove the existence of an intelligible world, or 
prove that the sensible is the only reality by relegating seing, 
substance, principles, and causes to the unk: owable, espe- 
cially since he is obliged to confess that the sensible, which 
he asserts, is knowable only by virtue of the intelligible, the 
physical only through the met aphysical. Huxley does not 
prove that protoplasm is the physical basis of life, or that 
life originates in dead matter, for he cannot say what other 
element than the chemical constituents, into which he resolves 
protoplasm, is operative in the production and support of 
life. Because the principle of life escapes all chemical 
analysis, he cannot say there is no such principle, or that 
it is identical with proteine, itself an hypothetical existence. 
Tyndall finds only matter, but it does not follow therefore 
that spirit is not as real and as intelligible as matter. The 
blind man, because he cannot see the light, has no right to 
deny the existence of light. Our advanced thinkers have 
no right to measure the capacity of the human mind by the 
narrow dimensions of their own; or, because they are pur- 
blind, that no one-sees or can see farther than they themselves. 
How do they know that they do not, in their “purblindness 
and lack of insight, exclude from their universe the greater 
and more important part of reality, and, if not sensible, yet 
very intelligible? Nay, how do they know that there is 
not a supernatural order, supernaturally revealed to the 
human race, and taught to all who will hear her by the 
Church? They, therefore, must not presume to deny and 
reject as unreal or as a fable what the race has always held, 
unless they have certain proof that it is false. So, on the 
other hand, they must take care to affirm nothing as science 
which is only opinion, conjecture, or mere theory; such as 
that the earth is constructed from a fragment of an exploded 
comet, or from ‘ star dust,” the existence of said star dust 
being itself exceedingly problematical. 
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The prophets of the Newness, or our advanced thinkers, are 
greatly scandalized if any one presumes to question ‘ modern 
ideas,” or to doubt the infallibility of “ modern civilization.” 
Their whole labor is to draw off the affections from the 
heavenly, and fix them on the “earthly.” They assign the 
highest rank to material interests or ‘sensible goods : nay, 
hold them to be the only real interests, the only ‘solid goods. 
They would have us live for this life alone, and this they 
would persuade us is the teaching of science. But experience 
is playing sad pranks with this sort of science. What is 
called modern civilization is based on it; and it is only the 
wilfully blind that do not see that it is as destructive to 
material interests as it is to spiritual interests, to the goods of 
this life as to the hopes of heaven. The greatest conceivable 
folly is that which gives up heaven for earth, the unseen and 
the eternal for the temporal and the perishing. All true 
science teaches us that the goods of this life, as religion 
herself teaches, are secured only by self-denial, by turning 
our back on them as the end of our labors, and living only 
for the goods of the life to come. 

England is the best representative of modern civilization, 
and, after England or Great Britain, comes our own Republic. 
England is precisely the country in which we find the 
greatest poverty and the most squalid wretchedness; and 
hundreds and thousands of workingmen and women in our 
own country are out of work because there is no work for 
them to do, and must starve unless kept alive by public or 
private charity. Moral principles are sacrificed to material 
interests, and with them the material interests theinselves. 
The sad result of modern civilization in the material order, 
in relation to the well-being of the laboring classes, as 
evinced by the frequent strikes and destructive combinations 
to which they are driven, is a sad commentary on ‘ modern 
civilization ” and the “‘ modern ideas.” 
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Art. II.—Next Phase of Civil Progress. New York: 
Dutton & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 43. 


WE hope the next phase of civilization will mark a return 
to the correct use of our mother-tongue. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the present phase than the improper 
use of terms. Every change, though for the worse, is 
termed a progress. Even the term civilization, hardly a 
century old, and which at first was applied only to manners, 
and meant pretty much what was expressed by the “inland 
bred” of Shakespeare, is, if not absolutely misused, used in a 
low and mean sense to designate some thing, which, in its 
effects, is at war with civil society and the development and 
growth of intelligence and morality. The word science is 
used to designate what is not science, that is, theories, 
hypotheses, conjectures, guesses, as we hones seen in a fore- 
going article, which are not only not verified, but which it 
is impossible for the most scientific to verify, for they lie 
outside of the field of science. Liberty is another term that 
is abused. With the Freethinker, liberty means freedom from 
the divine sovereignty, and is the right to live as one lists ; 
with the Protestant, liberty means freedom from the authority 
of pope and councils, and to follow one’s own private 
judgment in religion and morals; with the statesman, it 
means the supremacy of the state and the subjection of the 
spiritual order, that is, civil despotism, as we see in Bismarck 
and Gladstone, and the Methodist journals passim ; with the 
Democrat, it means freedom from kings and nobles, and the 
supremacy, that is, the despotism of the people, while 
religious liberty means freedom not of but from religion. 

This misuse, or rather this perversion, of terms is some- 
thing more than mere want of verbal precision or propriety ; 
it is in effect downright deception and lying, and enlists 
multitudes in support of causes which they would repudiate 
with horror, if called by their proper E nglish names. The 
mass of the people in all nations have hema instincts, think, 
perhaps, justly, but it is only the few who think and express 
themselves with exactness and precision. Hence the design- 
ing few, by an adroit selection of terms, are able to impose 
on the multitude. and, by a skilful use of popular or well- 
sounding words, to make them acce pt and enthusiastically 
support principles and measures in both Church and state, 
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the reverse of what they are led to believe they are support- 
ing. All errors in religion and politics, causing heresies, 
seditions, rebellions, and revolutions, originate with the few, 
never with the many, and with the educated, never with the 
unlettered multitude. It is in fact a study with the leaders 
of heretical and unpopular causes how to express their 
theories in orthodox and consecrated terms, so as not to alarm, 
but so as to gain the confidence of the people. We did 80 
ourselves before we became a Christian, when we were a 
rationalist and a radical. It is only Catholics who do not act 
on the maxim, ‘ The end sanctifies the means.” 

The writer of the pamphlet before us is a believer in the 
modern doctrine of progress; for he inquires, not what will 
be the next phase of our civil system, but what is to be the 
‘next phase of civil progress,” as if a change of any sort 
is necessarily progress. Now we wish people to understand 
that all change is not progress, and that there are changes 
for the worse as well as for the better. We have no belief in 
the modern theory, that the race is gradually but steadily ad- 
vancing through the ages from the imperfect to or toward 
the perfect. We could much more easily believe the doc- 
trine of the Neapolitan Vico in his ‘* Nuova Scienza,” that 
the human race moves in circles, and constantly returns to 
the point from which it started. We have never found any 
historical evidence of this continual progressiveness of the 
race, which we ourselves once called ‘the Evangel of the 
nineteenth century.” We did so on the faith of our advanced 
thinkers, cert: ainly not as the result of our own investigations ; 
but we hear in these d: 1ys many things honored as progress, 
and as proofs of advanced and advanci ‘ing civilization, which 
are to us very plain indications of deteri ioration, or areturn 
to the barbarism, ignorance, and superstition from which 
the Church had rescued the ancient world. 

The pamphlet seems to contemplate a reform in our civil 
institutions and governmental administration, and we make 
it a point to give a wide berth to all reformers, and their 
plans of reforms, whether in religion or politics, in Church or 
state, from Luther down to Joe Smith or Brigham Young. 
We have seen much evil, never any good, come from them. 
We will pass over in this article “the Glorious Reformation ” 
of the sixteenth century, which even some Protestants have 
pronounced a blunder—and in which every day is proving 
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more and more conclusively that they are right—and might 
go farther and call it a fatal blunder, not to say, a piece of 
downright deviltry, and not be far wrong. But we come to 
smaller matters, and more within the comprehension of 
ordinary minds. Ever since we were old enough to take 
notice of such things, we have heard the party in power, or 
at least the party in place, accused of extravagance ‘and 
gross corruption, of violating the constitution, wasting the 
people’s money, and placing “the country on the very verge 
of ruin. The honest and patriotic party everywhere de manded 
in thunder tones, which, when we were young, almost made 
our blood curdle and our hair stand on end, “ Retrench- 
ment and Reform.” ‘“ Retrenchment,” “ Dismiss the traitors, 
the corruptionists, and give us an honest and economical gov- 
ernment,” was the cry. Well, we have observed that when 
the people took them at their word, turned out the party in 
place, and put in the champions of “ Retrenchment and 
Reform,” the retrenchment and reform did not take place, 
the expenses of the government were nearly doubled, and the 
fraud and corruption charged upon their predecessors weye 
trebled, if not quadrupled. We thought in 1860 there 
could not be a more corrupt party than the old Democratic 
party, but the Republican party has surpassed them ; and if 
we are to believe what the journals say, the party was honest 
and pure under Lincoln and Seward in comparison with what 
it is under President Grant and his staff. 

A great demand for reform in our city government was 
made a few years since: a committee of seventy Regulators 
to take the management of our affairs, to break up the 
‘Ring,” and to turn out and prosecute the thieves, was 
formed. Itwasdone. The Regulators got themselves or their 
candidates elected to office, and the reformed government 
proved worse than its predecessor. It not only did far less 
for the improvement of the city, has far less to show than 
had Tweed, Connolly and Co., but it has increased the taxes, 
and expended or pocketed more money. We have long since 
made it a rule to trust no professed Reform party, and to 
avoid the man that claims to be a Reformer, for we have 
found by experience that reforms only make matters worse. 

Should the Democratic party come into power, as seems 
now not unlikely, they may correct some of the blunders of 
the Grant party in the Southern States, or leave the real 
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people of those States to manage their own affairs, as the 
other States are left, without the intervention of Federal 
bayonets, which would be something ; but in other respects 
we have no reason to believe the Democrats will prove a 
whit more honest or less corrupt than the Republicans. 
Besides, they have been debarred the public crib so long, 
that they will be much hungrier and more ravenous than those 
who are already well gorged with public plunder. The Demo- 
crats do not appear to have any recognized leader, or any 
well-defined line of public policy. 

“The civil sys stem of the United States is vitiated,” says 
the pamphlet in its opening sentences, “ by the trust that 
confides high civil Ganctlons to the needy, ‘by the political 
ignorance of the working class, and by inordinate liberty. 
The object of this pamphlet is to submit to the political 
philosopher a scheme of civil reform corrective of these 
defects. It consists of three measures: Ist. The limitation 
of high civil function to rich graduates of universities; 2d. A 
political education of the working class sufficient to exclude 
subversive ideas, ang to qualify them, at least rudely, for the 
exercise of the franchise ; and 3d. Such an increase of civil 
power as will serve, without needless encroachment on indi- 
vidual liberty, to exclude unsafe liberty.” 

We know not who is the author of the pamphlet, but he is 
stupid enough and ignorant enough of the practical workings 
of civil government in modern society to be himself a sigh 
gr: aduate of a university. His three measures are impracti- 

cable, and would accomplish nothing if they were not. But 
the author misapprehends the real vice of our civil system, 
which is not in the system itself, but in human nature, 
and the lack of the Christian faith and moral discipline in 
the people; and this lack is as great, if not even greater, in 
the educated and wealthy as in the working class and the 
poor. The writer is a Protestant, and holds the Protestant, 
that is, the heathen maxim, that poverty and crime go 
together. Hence our New York Legislature, always an 
admirable exponent of the principles and tendencies of the 
age, places the public charities and corrections under one 
and the same Board of Commissioners. No doubt there are 
criminals among the poor, but there are virtues among them 
for which you will look in vain among th led respectable 
classes, that is, the rich and well-to- -do. The blessed apostle 
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St. James, in his Epistle, has a passage which our pam- 
phleteer would do well to read, though it is not likely he 
would profit much by it :— 

‘Go to now, ye rich men; weep and howl for your miser- 
ies that shall come upon you. Your riches are putrified, anc 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver are 
rusted : and the rust of them shall be for a testimony against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as fire. You have stored up to 
yourselves wrath against the last days. Behold the hire of 
the laborers, who have re aped your fields, of which you have 
defrauded them, crieth out; and the cry of them hath enter- 
ed into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. You have feasted 
upon earth; and in luxuries have nourished your hearts in 
the day of slaughter. You have condemned and put to death 
the just one; and he resisted you not.” (St. James, v, 1-6.) 

Yet the rich are honored and the poor despised. For, as 
St. James had already said, ‘‘If there come into your assem- 
bly a man having a gold ring, in fine apparel, and there come 
also a poor man in mean attire, and you cast your eyes on 
him that is clothed in fine apparel, and say to him, Sit thou 
here in a good place; and say to the poor man, Stand thou 
there, or, sit under my footstool: do you not judge within 
yourselves and are become judges of unjust thoughts? 
Hearken, my dearest brethren: hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which God hath promised to them that love him? But you 
have dishonored the poor. Do not the rich oppress you by 
might, and do they not draw you before the judgment- 
seats? Do they not blaspheme the good name that is in- 
voked on you? If then you fulfil the royal law, according 
to the Scriptures, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyse if 
you do well. But if you have respect of persons, you commit 
sin, being reproved by the law as transgressors.” (Ib. ii, 2-9.) 

It is no wonder that the founder of Protestantism had 
mean opinion of the epistle of St. James,-and that Luther 
called it an ‘epistle of straw,” for Protestantism, as hea- 
thenism, honors the rich and despises the poor. The American 
people, or the ruling portion of them, are eminently Protest- 
ant, and count the we: althy and well-to-do people the 
respectable classes; brand the poor as the lower class, and 
treat poverty as a vice, as a crime, always something 
disreputable. Here, in this fact, is the vice of the American 
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civil system. As long as wealth is held to be the title to honor, 
and poverty is held to be disreputable, and punished as a crime, 
no constitutional changes can improve the system, or prevent 
the evils our pamphleteer thinks flow from it. Till we have 
a religion prevalent in the nation that makes a man prefer 
justice to riches, and that honors instead of despising the 
poor, things will only go on from bad to worse. It needs no 
profound political philosophy, or extraordinary insight into 
the springs of human action, to say with assurance so 
much. 

The civil system of the United States may have its defects, 
but, as far as we can judge, it is as perfect as the civil system 
of any other country, or as the wit of man can make it: 
any tampering with it will only mar its symmetry, and 
impair its efficiency. There are under it, no doubt, evils, 
great evils, much inept and even mischievous legislation as 
well as ignorant and corrupt administration, but these are 
not faults ef the civil system, but of the people, and no 
constitutional changes or provisions an prevent or lessen 
them. Governments, whatever their constitution or form, 
can do little to make a people virtuous, for they are, even 
the most absolute, powerless when they do not represent in 
some sense the public. As a rule, we believe the people’s 
representatives in Congress and in the several State 
Legislatures are above the average of the people in both 
intelligence and virtue. We have never much admired Pres- 
ident Grant; we have never regarded him as a high-toned 
gentleman, as a man with an acute and lively moral se nse, 
who cares much one way or another for the public weal. 
He seems to look upon his office as held for the benefit of 
himself and relatives and personal friends, and we presume 
he is determined to make the most of it, let the politicians 
clamor as they may! And yet we much doubt, were we pres- 
ident, if we could perform the duties of the office much better 
than he does. We did not vote for his reéleetion in 1872, and 
we certainly shall not vote for a third term in 1876; but it we 
had the naming of his successor, we should not know whom 
toname. The Re public: an majority in Congress are for the 
most part small men, if you will, and not overstocked with 
honesty or public spirit, ‘put they are faithful representatives 
of their constituents, that is, the banks, railroad corporations, 
manufacturing companies, and the business men who employ 
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credit instead of capital; and it is very doubtful, if a Demo- 
cratic Congress would not find itself obliged to do the bidding 
of the same constituents, for their interests rule the country. 
It is only in Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
South Carolina, where he can employ the army, that the 
president is much more than a figurehead. 

It was a saying of John C. Calhoun, that the government 
of a country follows always the stronger interest. Old Har- 
rington, in his ‘‘ Oceana,” says that it follows always the bal- 
ance of property; and as that is on the side of the land, power 
goes always with the landed interest. Modern ingenuity has 
modified this by the creation of huge business corporations, 
and making credit, that is, debt, stand for property. It has 
thus created a stronger interest than that of land, and an 
interest that is sure to control, through its factors, the lawyers, 
the government, whatever party may be in power. It is of 
little consequence how the people vote ; this stronger interest 
is sure to triumph in the Executive chair, in the halls of 
i perhaps not yet on the judicial bench. 

The first measure the pamphleteer recommends is based 
ona ‘false assumption that rich graduates of universities are the 
most intelligent and moral members of the community, and, 
therefore, the best fitted to be trusted with high civil functions. 
As a rule, t6 which there may be now and then an exception, 
rich students are the least studious and the dullest of the 
members of our universities. Feeling that they will be under 
no necessity to struggle to gain a living or a social position, 
already secured to ‘the ‘m, they make but feeble efforts, and 
rarely carry off the honors of the university. We find them 
outstripped by the sons of poor men, by students who feel 
that their future depends cn themselves, on their own exer- 
tions. Then the rich students, having plenty of money at their 
command, are usually the wildest and most dissolute mem- 
bers of the university family. Moreover, our universities, as 
we have known them, do very little toward training their 
students for high civil functions; and those graduates of uni- 
versities who have risen to eminence as statesmen, have 
depended on knowledge not acquired in the university. Men, 
also, may graduate from universities and be great rascals. 
The monster Robespierre graduated from a university, and 
with its highest honors. The organizer of the Internationale 
was a university graduate, and so are most of the foreign 
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originators of ‘subversive ideas,” and leaders of seditions, 
rebellions, and revolutions. The people, if not stirred up 
and misled by well-born, well-to-do, and well educated 
demagogues and conspirators, are conservative, disposed to be 
quiet, and obedient to “‘the powers that be.” We have not 
observed that rich members of Congress, university-educated 
or not, are more honest or less corruptible than others. They 
were not the ignorant and needy members who originated 
the American Credit Mobilier and shared its plunder. 

2. We have anticipated in great part the reply to the second 
measure proposed. The pamphleteer evidently proposes it on 
the assumption that the elections decide the character and pol- 
icy of the government. Nothing, as a rule, is farther from 
the fact. Not the popular vote, but the stronger interests 
of the community decide the governmental action and 
policy. You may by your popular vote turn out one set of 
functionaries, and put in another set, no better, and most 
likely, worse, because less experienced and more greedy of 
power. You exchange Boss Tweed for Boss Green. The 
policy and action of power follows the stronger, or the more 
active and energetic interest. Then, again, it is not the work- 
ing class from “whence the danger comes. If individuals 
among them now and then exact or accept pay for their 
votes, it is the non-laboring classes, in whose interests the 
votes are given, that pay for them, and the bribers are worse 
and more dangerous than the bribed. 

We have some knowledge of the laboring classes: we have 
always sympathized with them, and we aided in organizing 
the original workingmen’s party, the first organized in this 
country, and we edited two journals, and assisted in editing 
a third at the same time in three different cities, devoted to 
the cause of the workingmen, as we then understood it. 
Our views have since very much changed. Yet our interest 
in them has never abated, or our respect for them lessened. 
We have found as much moral honesty among the laboring 
classes and the poor as we have ever found among the 
so-called respectable classes; more disinterestedness, more 
power of self-sacrifice, and more and deeper love of country. 
The class which we are led by our experience to regard as 
the lowest in the moral scale, are the so-called middle class. 
They surpass all others that we know anything of, in grip- 
ing avarice, hard-heartedness, and selfishness. They are 
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devoured by envy of those above them, and wring all they 
can out of those below them in social position. They are of 
the earth, earthy, indifferent to religion and wedded to the 
world. They were the first in the nations that apostatized, 
to take Protestantism to their heart, and they will be the last 
to give it up and return to Christianity. Few of them volun- 
‘teered to fight the battles of their country. They left the 
defence of their country, as they always do, to the gentlemen 
and workingmen, while they sought to swindle both, and too 
often succeeded in doing it. 

The working classes may not be highly educated, but, as 
far as our experience in elections for fifty years, since we 
could vote, has enabled us to judge them, they as a rule vote 
as honestly, as intelligently, and with as much devotion to 
the public good as any other class of our community. Even 
the freedmen at the South would for the most part prove 
themselves honest, peaceful, and industrious citizens, if let 
alone by scalawags and carpet-baggers, or Northern advent- 
urers and demagogues. A near relative of ours connected 
at the close of the war with the Freedmen’s Bureau at 
Atlanta, Georgia, an officer of the regular army, and highly 
educated, assured us that the most sensible and honest, as 
well as the most temperate and industrious people he met 
with in the large district subjected to his inspection, were the 
negroes and colored people. 

We do not object to the education of the laboring classes, 
providing they receive an education suitable to laboring men 
and women, that does not unfit them for their state in life, 
that does not create vague and vain longings in them, render 
them discontented, uneasy, restless, and thus prepare them 
for sedition and rebellion. Subversive ideas never originate 
with the uneducated workingmen, but with the miscreants 
of another class, to which our wise pamphleteer would re- 
strict all high civil functions. There are, as the French 
say, education and education; and the clamorers for the edu- 
cation of the working classes do not distinguish the one 
from the other. To be able to read, write, and cipher, is a 
convenience, sometimes a necessity, but it is not to be edu- 
cated. Knowledge is not necessarily virtue, nor is acquaint- 
ance with the inventions of science, or skill in the practice of 
the arts; for we find both possessed, in eminent degree, by 
forgers, counterfeiters, and other professional rogues. There 
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is no advantage in that education which renders the poor 
discontented with their lot, creates an aversion to honest 
labor, and engenders envy, jealousy, bitterness, and wrath 
toward those who more abound in this world’s goods. Such an 
education disqualifies rather than qualifies the laboring classes 
for the exercise of the franchise. The only education that can 
qualify them in any degree for the honest exercise of the 
franchise is that which trains them to act always, and in all 
cases, in view of the end for which God creates them: to re- 
strain their passions, to moderate their desires, to be loyal, 
honest, and taithful in the discharge of the various duties of 
their state in life. 
The pamphleteer must give up the false notion that the 
working classes are the dangerous classes. They may be 
misled, “and under certain circumstances become turbulent, 
but they are as a rule the most loyal and honest portion of 
the community. The dangerous classes, from whom the 
public has most to apprehend, are those who are in a position 
to influence the government, to dictate its policy, and to make 
it an agent for promoting’ private interests instead of the 
public good. The danger to our Republic comes precisely 
from the non-working classes, from bankers, brokers, specu- 
lators, stockholders, and jobbers, the great ‘industris il chiefs, 
and railroad kings, and ayainst this danger there is and can 
be no legal or constitutional protection, indeed no protection 
at all, so long as wealth is the passport to distinction or the 
mark of respectability, and poverty is treated as disrepu- 
table and criminal. We can guard against it, not simply by 
“a out an alms to the destitute, but by honoring the poor. 
. The third and last measure is not merely impracticable 
or inefficient, but is positively unjust. The end of govern- 
ment is not to restrain liberty, but tp protect it. It is in- 
stituted and clothed with authority for the very purpose of 
protecting society and the individual in all its and his natural 
rights. We say natural rights, for we recognize no state of 
nature as prior to civil society. Such a state is a pure 
abstraction, and never had any real existence. Man was 
born in society and, as Cicero says, remains there. His nat- 
ural state is that of man in society, subject to its conditions ; 
and his natural rights, therefore, are the natural rights of 
man in society. The enjoy ment of these rights, held from 
God through nature, is liberty, and to this liberty every 
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individual is entitled. Sotiety has from the same source 
authority, that is, the right and the duty, first to protect itself 
against the abuses of this liberty, and, secondly, to protect 
every individual in the full possession and enjoyment of this 
liberty, and has no right to infringe upon it in any respect 
whatever. 

But the question here turns on civil rather than on _per- 
sonal liberty, as affected by constitutional guaranties. 
Does the constitution fail to recognize the full authority or 
natural rights of society? Ifso, in what respect? If not, 
what is amiss in it? So far as we can judge, society under 
our constitution has ample authority to protect itself, to 
defend its own rights, and to repress the abuses of indi- 
vidual liberty. What more is needed ? The abuses of liberty 
are not liberty, any more than the abuses of authority are 
authority. How, then, pretend that we have an excess of 
liberty ? or how can we restrain it without violating nat- 
ural rights, or the natural law, which is what all the world 
understands by wrong or injustice ? 

There is not in our community too much liberty, individual 
or social, but undoubtedly there is under the administration 
of our civil system too much license or lawlessness. But 
the constitution gives — power to the government, 
whether State or Federal, to suppress or to ‘punish this 
lawlessness or these abuses, and, if it does not, the fault is 
not in our civil system, but in the officers of government, 
who neglect their official duty, or make themselves accom- 
plices of the criminals. No little of the difficulty in the way 
of authority is interposed by the lawyers. There are, we 
know, honorable and conscientious lawyers s, who would use 
no unfair means to prevent a conviction or to obtain the acquit- 
tal of a client; but a large number of criminal lawyers are 
little less than a nuisance. They have no regard for justice, 
and are ready to resort to any means, to any chicanery, quib- 
bles, technicalities, which they think will secure their client 
an acquittal. A lawyer may with a good conscience defend 
a prisoner whom he knows to be guilty of the offence charged, 
but must limit his defence to seeing that he has a fair 
trial, that the law is properly administered, and that his 
conviction is strictly legal. But what we most dislike in 
lawyers is their everlasting quibblings and technicalities, 
which confuse a plain man’s sense, and render the 
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plainest matter unintelligible. Even Sir George Bowyer, 
who claims to be a thorough-going papist, could not forget 
his habits as a lawyer, but must quibble on Archbishop 
Manning’s assertion that “the Church is above the state.” 
The expression he finds is not correct. The Church is not 
above the state. ‘True, in one sense she is, but in another 
sense she is not; for the state is supreme in its own order, 
in which order the Church has no authority. The Church 
is above the state only in her own order, that is, in the spiritual 
order, which any Gallican might say. Sir George’s mind 
was too legal to understand that the spiritual order repre- 
sented by the Church is itself above the temporal order 
represented by the state. It is by such petty quibbling and 
over-refinement that truth is obscured, and error introduced. 

But the chief cause of the failure of government in our 
country, in the respect indicated, i is public opinion, which, 
except on extraordinary occasions, is averse to the legislation 
and to the execution of laws against license and the abuses 
of liberty. The fault is chiefly in a vicious public opinion, 
which affects the administration of justice, not the con- 
stitution or the government; and the remedy is in the cor- 
rection of public opinion, which the journals do not and 

‘annot do, because they depend on that very public opinion 
for their support. Their influence is to corrupt rather than to 
correct public opinion. ‘The most dangerous popular errors 
are precisely those which the so-called independent press 
propagates. The correction can be made and a sound public 
opinion formed only by the ministers of the infallible Church 
who hold their authority from God, from a source above the 
public, and are independent of the congregations they teach 
and govern. 

But while we maintain that we have nothing to hope from 
the “‘next phase of the progress of civilization,” we do not 
deny that there are many evils, even great evils, to be 
deplored; but they are not greater than those to be found 
in all nations where the great majority of the people are 
Protestants or non-Catholics. But be this as it may, we can 
attribute none of the evils to be complained of to our civil 
system, with which we are perfectly satisfied, if the Pro- 
testant mania for reforming everything will leave it as it is. 
The evils are due to the vices and corruptions of the people 
which no constitutional amendments or civil legislation 

- 13 
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can cure. There needs for that a power above the people, 
and informing and directing public and private conscience, 
which Protestantism rejects as born of the devil, and which 
even not a few politicians who profess to be Catholics have 
hitherto been reluctant to accept and obey. The great 
fact needs to be acknowledged, that the secular order “does 
not suffice for itself. It is only through the moral and 
spiritual influence of the Church that the people can be cured 
of the evils which are threatening the very existence of our 
free Republic. The state may be despotic and _ practise 
tyranny, it may neglect justice and the public good, but it 
is impotent to maintain wise, efficient, and free government 
without the coéperation and aid of the Church; for it is only by 
the aid of the Church, herself free and independent, that pub- 
lic and private virtue can be generated and sustained, or that 
the people can be cured of their avarice and selfishness, 
and rendered loyal and disinterested, self-denying and 
detached from the world. Our haughty statesmen and 
addle-pated politicians, self-conceited and arrogant journalists, 
may turn up their noses at this or sneer at it as folly, 
but it is sober truth, and the nations can disregard it only 
at their peril. 


Arr. III.—The Prisoners of St. Lazare. By Madame 
*** * Edited by Mme. PAvuLINE DE GRANDPRE. 
Translated from the French, by Mrs. E. M. McCarrny. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 12mo, pp. 260. 


Sr. Lazare at Paris is a prison, a House of Correction, 
and, in some sense, a Reformatory for unfortunate women. 
There is no establishment precisely like it in our country, 
and it is not easy within the limits to which we are neces- 
sarily restricted to give a full and intelligible description of 
it; but it seems to us to correspond to what with us is 
called a House of Correction, with some features of a city 
penitentiary, more nearly than to anything else we can 
liken it to. It is for females alone, and is under the 
eharge of the Sisters of Marie-Joseph. It is also in one of 
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its sections a House of Detention, where women accused of 
crimes, and arrested by the police, are confined while await- 
ing their trial and condemnation or acquittal by the court. 
The prisoners are of several classes, and are imprisoned for 
longer or briefer periods for various offences and different 
degrees of guilt. Some have committed no offence at all, 
but are young girls sent there by their parents or guardians 
to be protected from danger; some are wives confined there 
by the arbitrary will of jealous husbands, and convicted of 
no offence, and may be innocent, pure, and chaste; some 
are imprisoned for petty thefts, for quarrelling, for making 
a noise or disturbance in the streets, or for violating some 
petty police regulations. Not all by any means are hardened, 
dissolute women, though a large proportion of them are girls 
that have been for a longer or shorter time on the town. 

St. Lazare has not always been a prison. The building :— 


‘*St.-Lazare occupies the site of an ancient abbey destroyed by 
the Normans in 885, but the origin of which is lost in the night of 
ages. On its ruins a hospital was established for the rec eption of the 
numerous victims of Eastern leprosy among the ranks of the re- 
turned Crusaders. Hence the name ‘St.-Lazare,’ St. Lazarus bein, 
regarded as the patron saint of lepers. As a hospital, it was porn | 
by monks and nuns of the Augustinian order. The kings of the third 
French race frequently visited it. Infact, one portion of the house 
bore the title of ‘Zogis du Roi.’ Kings and queens, at the begin- 
ning of their reign, were accustomed to spend twenty days here. 
After their death, the royal remains were deposited for a time at 
St.-Lazare, where the funeral absolution was given before their 
removal to the vaults of St.-Denis. 

‘In 1632 St. Vincent de Paul established here his congregation, the 
Lazarists, so called from the place of their origin. Sick and insane 
patients were then received, as well as lepers. The establishment 
was at once a hospital, a seminary, and a convent, and ecclesiastics 
came here to make retreats. The great Bossuet himself here prepared 
for ordination, and the walls of St.-Lazare frequently afterward 
reéchoed to his eloquence. 

‘¢ After long continuing the scene of the admirable charities of St. 
Vincent de Paul and his successors, the Revolution of 1789 came, and 
the house was pillaged. More than four hundred of the assailants 
perished on this occasion, chiefly by drinking themselves to death in 
the cellars, or by poisoning themselves with the articles found in the 
pharmacy. The place was gutted, and the admirable paintings which 
adorned the refectory were carried off. St.-Lazare then became &@ 

rison. 

‘In 1848 its gates were opened, and the greater part of the pris- 
oners set free. The national workshops were then established on 
the ground-floor, where those of the untried prisoners (détenues) now 
are. 
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‘¢In 1850 the cell formerly occupied by St. Vincent de Paul was 
erected into a chapel by Monseigneur Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, 
as an inscription in its sacristy testifies.” (pp. 25,26.) 


The book before us gives a very lively sketch of the 
different classes of the inmates of this municipal female 
prison, their costume, food, cells, workshops, lodging, and 
general management and treatment. The Sisters seem 
admirably fitted to have charge of such prisoners. About 
two thousand unfortunate women are sent to St. Lazare in 
the course of a year, the average number constantly present 
is about twelve hundred, and these are governed and kept 
in order and quiet by fifty-two Sisters. Invariably, the 
Sisters would seem to gain the respect and almost always 
the affection as well as the obedience of these unfortunate 
women. Mademoiselle Grandpré tells us that she overheard 
two of the girls talking together. One said to the other :— 


‘* *My dear, I believe there is a Supreme Being.’ 

“ «Why do you make that reflection ?’ 

‘‘ ‘Because, when we are on the streets, it takes sometimes two or 
three sergents de ville to arrest us, but at St.-Lazare one little Sister is 
sufficient to march us in battalion order.’ 

‘*The other replied: 

‘** You are right; there must be a Supreme Being.’” (p. 47.) 


The authoress gives us ample proof that these unfortunate 
girls, however dissolute may be their lives, never become 
lost to all sense of womanhood. Many of them, even if they 
have been baptized, have received no religious instruction, 
and some of them have never heard the name of God. It 
is a great error to suppose that the loss of chastity on the 
part of a woman, especially of a young girl, necessarily 
implies the loss of all virtue. It is worthy of remark that 
our Lord treated this class of sinners with great tenderness, 
and, to say nothing of the Magdalen, he said to the adul- 
teress taken in the act, “‘Has any man condemned thee? 
No man, my Lord. NeitherdoI condemn thee. Go and sin 
no more.” (St. John, viii.) Did he not tell the scribes and 
Pharisees that publicans and harlots should enter the king- 
domof heaven before them? We seek not to lessen the guilt 
of those unfortunate women who fall, but we dare maintain that 
they may still retain some elements of good, and are not, in 
general, past redemption. Mary Magdalen became a great 
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saint, and chose that good part which was not to be taken 
from her; and so did St. Mary of Aigypt. There is more 
hope for the repentance and salvation of the most abandoned 
courtesan, than of the proud Pharisee that stands in the tem- 
ple and thanks God that he is not as other men. As long as 
there is life there is hope ; and we believe not in that stern 
and rigid and implacable virtue which no compassion for the 
downfallen ever softens, and which drives the erring to 
despair. Let him or her who never needs forgiveness refuse 
to forgive. The father or the mother may well grieve over 
a daughter’s fall: it is just cause for deep sorrow; but, how- 
ever fallen, she is still a daughter, and parents are not pardon- 
able, if they cast her off, and treat her as an alien, or refuse 
her protection, and make no efforts to win her back to virtue 
by parental love and tenderness. Family honor is a great 
thing, but the salvation of the soul that has erred is a greater.’ 
The restoration to virtue and purity of life, through penitence 
assisted by divine grace, is never to be despaired of, for 
miracles of such restoration may be almost daily witnessed 
in the houses of the noble Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 

Rarely, if ever, does a young girl fall through lawless 
passion. She is sometimes misled through the sentiments ; 
through the senses, never. The most general and active 
cause of ruin, after poverty, is female vanity, or love of 
finery. The authoress lets one of the unfortunate prisoners 
tell her own story :— 


‘¢ While they were at work, my attention was attracted particularly 
to one. She wore, like the others, a coarse blue dress and brown 
bonnet or cap, but so much of her linen as was apparent was evi- 
dently of the finest material. The border of her skirt was trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace; her fine white stockings half revealed the 
rosy tint of the skin beneath, and covered a darling little foot 
enclosed in the daintiest of slippers. On looking at her face I beheld 
a clear complexion, plump cheeks, black hair, and eyes soft in their 
expression. She passed with a timid air to empty her pail into the 
basin, and then returned to the fountain. 

‘‘T had my book raised, pretending to read, and, as she passed me 
a second time with her burden, contemplated her without raising my 
head. She stopped at a little distance from where I was seated, and, 
setting down her pail with an air of fatigue, drew a long breath, and 
then began to rub with the left hand the deep imprint left in the right 
by the iron handle of the pail. I noticed that her hands were small 
and transparently white, with the blue veins clearly perceptible 
through the skin, and that her rosy fingernails were carefully trimmed. 
Said I: 
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‘** You are tired, are you not ?’ 

‘+ Yes, madame.’ 

** «Very weil, then, be seated.’ 

“** Bat whe madame ?’ 

*** Here, on this bench.’ 

*** Will you permit me ?’ 

** ¢ Certainly.’ 

‘*She removed her pail from the middle of the walk, and sat down 
on the farther end of the bench. I continued: 

‘* + Ts it long since you came to St.-Lazare ?’ 

*** Bight days.’ 

*** Have you still much longer to stay ?’ 

‘** Fifteen days.’ 

*** Are you unhappy here ?’ 

‘**Tt would be supportable but for this costume, which is frightful.’ 

***Your costume, certainly, is not elegant.’ 

***Oh, no! madame.’ 

‘«*Tt is a punishment, perhaps, for being too fond of embroidered 
toilets. Does not your conscience suggest this to you ?’ 

‘** But, madame, it is so natural for a woman to love dress.’ 

*** You find it so, do you ?’ 

‘** Indeed Ido. Why has Nature created us beautiful if she did not 
intend we should correspond with this gift in our manner of dress? 
For myself, I declare frankly there is no greater happiness in this 
world than to be able to dress well, and in good taste: my life has 
been passed in inventing fashions and wearing them.’ 

‘““* Why? That you may gain admiration from others ?’ 

‘*To this she replied, ingenuously : 

‘¢¢ With some view to the admiration of others, it is true; but first 
of all that I may admire myself.’ 

‘¢* Then it is the living a life of luxury that has brought you to the 
condition you are in to-day ?’ 

‘** Well, yes, madame; remotely, perhaps.’ 

‘** So, from your ingenious capacity of inventing fashions, you have 
descended to wearing the style peculiar to St.-Lazare ?’ 

** At this remark she hung down her head. 

‘*¢ Well, tell me; how did you commence ?’ 

‘¢ «My family were possessed of but little, and my dresses were made 
out of old ones, cleaned and made over by myself. I was in despair 
because I was not able to procure the thousand little trifles which 
became me so much, and I looked with envy upon the elegant women 
who passed me in their carriages, or on the magnificent display of 
rich fabrics in the shop-windows. When I was offered a handsome 
toilet, accepted; and the rest followed as a matter of course. At 
first I felt my condition somewhat improved, but, the descent once 
begun, I fell still lower, and now I know not how it will all end. 
Vanity has been the ruin of me, as it has been of many others.’ 

‘** That is your belief, is it ?’ said I. 

‘** Without doubt. You see how luxury and extravagance are 
blended with our manners; and it is not too much to say that Paris 
runs riot in sumptuous living. What an array of gay toilets, of rich 
laces—concealing uneasiness, debts. and ruin! In our day all appar- 
ent differences in rank, of grades in society, have disappeared; the 
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fortunes of the rich and the poor man seem to be confounded: all 
dress alike. Go to the Bois de Boulogne, to the races, to the theatres, 
and what is there to distinguish the honest woman from the one that is 
not? Nothing. Again, what is there to distinguish a lady of fortune 
from one in comfortable circumstances only? Still nothing. The 
unbridled luxury that envelops Paris, and all of France even, will, 
perhaps, be the cause of ruining the world!’ 

‘* Looking sternly at the woman, I said: 

‘¢s This, then, is your opinion ?’ 

‘** Yes, madame.’ 

‘¢* From what source do you gather your knowledge? The women 
of your acquaintance ? the young people whose society you frequent ? 
Do you believe, then, that honest women all continually run to theatres 
and races? You are in error. This display is always made by the 
same women, whom idleness, ennui, and the love of dissipation, 
bring perpetually before the eyes of the public. Three-fourths of 
them are more or less vitiated; the other fourth is composed in 
part of rich ladies, who are at least more able to pay for their 
toilets, and of others in moderate circumstances, who impose upon 
themselves privations of every kind, or perhaps incur debt, in order 
to satisfy their vanity. This is a grievous error, no doubt; but when 
will the day come that honest women will see the necessity of coming 
out from among their sisters and dressing themselves in tasteful 
simplicity, that they may not be confounded with those who submit 
to luxury as a necessity of their sad condition ?’ 

‘** So you thik, madame, that habits of luxury are less general 
than are supposed ?’ 

‘** Yes: before criticising honest women, one should know them.’ 

‘**It is true. Iwas wrong, and have spoken too freely. Will you 
pardon me, madame ?” 

‘* Just then her companions returned; she rose from fhe bench, took 
her pail, and went to rejoin them. 

‘* Five minutes later the prisoners had returned to their workshops. 
I was left alone in the garden, but still the words of the young 
woman sounded in my ears: ‘This unbridled luxury that envelops 
Paris, and all of France even, will be the ruin of the world, perhaps ! 
I defended reputable women, Marie; but are they indeed without 
reprorch ? Who knows? Perhaps this girl knew better than I.” 
(pp. 37-41.) 


This passion for finery or a brilliant toilet, which ruins so 
many of the sex, body and soul, is and always has been to us 
perfectly incomprehensible. Yet the fact is indubitable, and 
by no means confined to French women. The authoress 
entertains us with some very judicious remarks on the con- 
dition, and draws an enchanting picture of, French peasant 
life. We make an extract :— 


‘‘Dear Marie, the condition of woman is at present creating great 
interest in the minds of the reflecting portion of society. If God had 
placed me in an influential position, through fortune, rank, or talents, 
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I would have been willing to consecrate my life to the amelioration 
of my sex, but, in the modest sphere to which I am limited, I can do 
nothing. At the same time the character of woman has been my 
lifelong study. My opportunities for observing women in every c lass 
of society have been extraordinary. 

‘* You know I lived a long time in the ceuntry, whereI was able to 
examine at my leisure the life of the peasantry in their frugal home- 
steads. In the city I have carefully studied the life of the working- 
women, as also the life of women in the middle classes, and finally of 
those of the higher classes. There was one class that I could not 
know at all, and that I had never tried to know,—the class of fallen 
women. The thought of their very existence was dreadful to me. 
When but the words, ‘lost woman,’ were pronounced in my hearing, 
I hung my head in confusion, as if the shame of a portion must fall 
upon the whole sex. I asked myself often, do they still merit the 
name of women? I answered, no; they have become I know not 
what; of whom Bossuet says, ‘They have not a name in any 
language.’ 

‘* Very well, dear friend, Providence took me by the hand and led me 
into St.-Lazare! And when I saw myself in the presence of vice, I 
experienced a feeling of repulsion I cannot describe; I revolted at 
the thought of breathing the same air with the guilty ones. Even 
in looking upon them from a distance I trembled; for several days I 
contended against my feelings, but without being able to overcome 
my disgust. 

“One day the superior said laughingly to me: 

‘** Decide dly you are afraid of the inmates ; ; you must see them near, 
once, and all that feeling will pass away.’ 

‘¢She took my arm in hers, and we visited all the halls, all the shops, 
and all the infirmaries. At first I saw nothing, so greatly was I 
agitated. The inmates saluted us, I returned the salutation ; then, 
when I presumed to look upon them, little by little my curiosity 
resumed sway. I studied them. After my return from this iength- 
ened inspection of every species of misery, degradation, and suffering, 
my fears gave place to excessive pity. I may say, Marie, that I have 
now come to know all classes and conditions of the female sex, and [ 
do not hesitate to declare that the happiest condition of all, in my 
view, is that of the countrywoman. 

“Tf the peasant-women only knew the advantages their humble posi- 
tion possesses, would they ever consent to leave their country-homes 
and come to live in a crowded city? You know as well as I that a 
cottage in the country is far preferable to the antechambers or 
kitchens of Paris. These pretty cabins, with their tiled roofs, are the 
abodes of peace. How many times I have rested under these calm and 
rustic roofs! On my approach the dog barks to give notice; on re- 
cognizing me, the children come running out to meet me, the dog 
ceases to bark, while the mother of the family makes haste to finish 
feeding her chickens, in order to prepare for me the best chair her 
humble cot affords. 

‘*Sometimes it is the hour for the family meal: on a bare table is 
arranged the great brown earthen platter, filled with smoking vege- 
tables. What appetites have the cottagers! How s mevety is the 
bread of this little quiet home after the Tabors of the day! While 
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the goodman eats his dinner, the busy housewife arranges and 
commands: here she is in her element. She chases out the chicken 
that has the boldness to enter to take part in the repast by picking up 
the crumbs that fall from the table, or caresses the dog who is 
smelling the bread in the child’s hands. 

i Only to think that a young girl of sixteen should so early become 
dissatisfied with her cottage-home, and turn her face toward the city, 
where bright ribbons and crosses of gold dazzle her sight ! 

‘Now let us trace the history of this little peasant-girl. In this 
humble, whitewashed cabin, encircled by creeping vines, she was 
born. Her mother nourished her at her own bosom, and guided her 
first steps over the greensward which surrounds their homestead. 
The favorite companion of her plays was this dog, the faithful 
guardian of her humble home. At six years of age she already 
assists her mother in the labors of the house; she carries the bundle 

of grass to the white goat which has so often supplied her with 
sustenance. At ten years she superintends the family meals, and 
goes into the forests in search of dry wood to replenish the fire on the 
modest hearth. At twelve, after being prepared by the pious village 
pastor, she makes her first communion. 

‘Then commences her life of real labor. She weeds the garden, 
gathers together the vegetables already dug up, and begins to earn 
her daily bread. At fifteen comes the season of youthful pleasures, 
and she takes part in the gay dances of her female companions, who 
meet together every Sunday during the beautiful summer months; or 
during the long winter evenings, seated by the cheerful fire, she listens 
to the recital of some fearful or amusing story. This happy period 
continues, until one day, at a turn ina path bordered with hawthorn, 
a young man of the village, whom she has several times avoided 
meeting, directly encounters her, and, resolutely intercepting her, 
Savs: 

‘*¢T wish to be married: will you be my wife ?’ 

‘She is betrothed. The conjugal nest is prepared. At the time fixed 
upon she becomes a happy and chaste spouse. Children come, one 
after the other, to enliven their humble home; she caresses them, 
brings them up, and establishes them in life. Finally, she settles into 
a peaceful old age. It is true that in this calm life there are some 
stormy days. and there are inclement seasons, when hail destroys the 
harvests. Even so; but where is there a life without suffering, 
especially fora woman? I know of no exceptions.” (pp. 57-61.) 


The authoress follows this with a sketch of the workwomen 
in cities, which is far less enchanting. There is still a peasant 
class and country life in France, though daily disappearing ; 
but here there is no country as distinguished from town or 
city. We have no rural population. The multiplication of 
railroads and means of rapid communication between town and 
country has destroyed our rural population properly so called, 
and extended the city or town over the whole country. 
There may still remain traces of country awkwardness, and 
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clumsiness of imitation, but rural simplicity and rural inno- 
cence, which poets were wont to sing, and moralists to extol, 
are gone; and we verily believe that with us the so-called 
country population is not only less refined, but actually more 
vicious and corrupt, than our city population; certainly 
than our city population would be were it not so largely 
made up of fresh recruits from the country. The same 
fashions, the same ambitions, the same extravagances, the 
same rivalries, the same manners, at least are aimed at, and 
more than the same dishonesty meets us in the country that 
we are familiar with in city life ; and, perhaps, the most grasp- 
ing and the most ready to cheat in business transactions, aud 
the least trustworthy in governmental and political affairs, 
are your so-called honest yeomanry. Factory villages and 
railw: ays, modern industry and enterprise, have effaced the 
country, and left to innocence and virtue no safer refuge than 
in the heart of a great city. 

We commend the following remarks to the serious con- 
sideration of well-to-do mothers :— 


‘*The women of the middle classes ordinarily enjoy the period of 
youth. It is true that they are for the most part obliged to submit, 
at that time of life, to the captivity of the convent or the boarding- 
school, where they have long lessons, and are obliged to study, and 
must, besides, be separated from their mothers and be cut off from their 
homes. The peasant and the workwomen at least keep their children 
with them; the well-to-do mother believes it her duty to confide her 
daughter to the hands of strangers. 

‘* This is a terrible evil, the most pernicious error of our time; an 
error that brings about the unhappiness of the greater part of our young 
girls. In establishments for public instruction children forget all 
family ties, they learn nothing of interior management, of house- 
keeping, and adapt themselves to no regular pursuit in life. When 
they leave the boarding-school, their knowledge is limited to a little 
orthography and a superficial idea of history. They play the piano 
tolerably, but nothing is known thoroughly, and, consequently, no 
useful result is obtained. 

‘‘If the young person is rich, or has fortune sufficient to invite a 
husband, she will make but an indifferent mistress of a house. If she 
has no marriage portion she will not marry at all: that is certain; and 
her position isa sad one. As she has no establishment, she is 
Without resources for the future. So long as she is young. gay, and 
fond of amusement, she will enliven the house of her parents, and at 
first all will go well. 

‘*But the time will come when she will perceive that she is destined 
to become an old maid. Her parents will also, as years advance, 
look upon her as a burden. Then embarrassments will arise, and 
some day the father will signify to his daughter that she must earn 
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her own living: this intimation will fill her heart with sadness and 
bitterness. If, by chance, she be a person of intelligence and energy, 
she will become an ussistant teacher, lady’s companion, or clerk in a 
store. If neither of these oceupations is suited to her capacity, what 
will become of her? It is impossible to say: perhaps her destiny 
will be to pass through St.-Lazare: I have seen such cases here. 

‘*Do not tell me that I exaggerate, Marie,for what I say is too true. 
Nor should you accuse me of being too severe upon the father of the 
family. No; I do not blame him for his course: it is natural. See 
the animals: they nurse their young, they find a shelter for them, and 
defend them from harm; but when they have matured, even the 
mother refuses to recognize them any longer.” (pp. 62, 63.) 


One of the most serious evils of contemporary society re- 
sults from the ambition, we might say, the folly of parents, 
especially mothers, in educating their daughters above their 
state in life, for a rank and position in society to which they 
have no reasonable prospect of ever attaining; and in culti- 
vating in them wants and tastes which, in the ordinary course 
of events, they can have no honest means of satisfying. It 
is a sad day for both parents and children when the children 
return home from school, fee ling that they have more refined 
tastes and more elegant manners than their parents, or are 
fitted for higher, more graceful, and more luxurious walks in 
society. Great uneasiness, discontent, misery, if not absolute 
ruin, is sure to follow. Listen to the history of an infanticide, 
detained awaiting her trial in St. Lazare :— 


‘‘T have taken a particular fancy, my dear, to one of the young 
prisoners. I met with her in the infirmary of the first seetion. She 
was seated upon her bed, and her flaxen hair floated around her 
pretty face, giving it a sweet but sad expression. I asked her name. 
She teld me it was Valentine. She appears very timid; every time 
I spoke to her, she blushed, then grew pale, then wept; however, I 
never passed through the room without saluting her. Yesterday, as I 
was leaving her, she raised my hand to her lips and kissed it. It oc- 
curred to me, for the first time, to inquire of the sister the cause of 
her detention, for I could not imagine what misconduct this frail, 
sweet creature could be guilty of. The sister replied : 

‘s*She is a criminal, madame ; she is accused of infanticide.’ 

‘*T was thunderstruck. 

‘¢* How, this young girl a mother, and the murderess of her child ?’ 

‘* *¢ Yes, madame.’ 

‘*T was deeply saddened at thisinformation. I asked myself how it 
was possible for such a creature to be so cruel. I approached the 
bed. 

‘** Valentine,’ said I, ‘I know that you are good, and I love you, 
but you have suffered much; you will tell me your history, will you 
not ?’ 


’ 
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‘*She bowed her flaxen head in her hands, and replied: 

‘¢* Never, madame, I could not. You would despise me, perhaps, 
and abandon me, and vour kindness has done me so much good.’ 

‘* *Despise you, my child? Do not believe it. I wish only that your 
unhappiness m#@y prove a warning to others. You promise me, do 
you not ?” 

‘¢She looked at me through her tears. 

‘¢ ‘Tf you wish, madame, I will take courage to relate to ‘you my sad 
history.’ 

‘¢¢]T will return to-morrow, and you will tell me all?’ 

‘¢* Yes, madame.’ 

‘*T left her, but was tormented all day by the thought, How at her 
age could one have thus lost sight of the duty of a woman, and a 
mother! Her history will reveal all. 

‘* To-day I went to pay my promised visit to Valentine. She turned 
very pale on seeing me. Her bed is placed in a corner of the room, 
and the neighboring beds were empty. The sick who were able to 
walk were grouped together at the extremity of the room, and we 
were alone. I seated myself beside her cot en a stool, and took 
one of her hands in mine, saying to her : 

*** My poor child, I am ready. to hear what you have to say.’ 

‘‘ She answered me sadly: 

‘¢¢ You alone shall know the whole truth, madame; to tell you, it 
shall be my expiation.’ 

‘*T sat silent, and she began. 


‘““THE INFANTICIDE, 


‘6 ¢T was born in a little village in Normandy. My father wasa land- 
holder who owned a good property, lived. happily, and was held in 
esteem by his neighbors. 1 was his only child, and, until I was seven 
years of age, I lived at home. My mother loved me with a blind af- 
fection, and shed bitter tears when it became necessary for us to 

art; for the vanit of my father induced him to send me to the best 
Sceciinnerkost in the neighburing village, so that I might be made 
a lady of. 

*¢ *In this school I remained until I was fifteen. I was quick, and 
learned rapidly, so that, when I returned home, my parents found 
their fondest expectations realized. My father’s establishment now 
struck me as being very contracted, and his manners as unpolished, 
but, as my heart was not bad, and my judgment was upright, I 
endeavored to adapt myself to my circumstances. 

‘* *T suffered, however, for a taste had been cultivated in me for 
elegauces; the arts and literature attracted me, thé manners of elegant 
people captivated me. I concealed my unhappiness, but I created an 
ideal world, and lived in that. 

‘**T had been betrothed, at an early age, to the son of one of my 
father’s friends, and, although there was nothing in him to awaken 
my enthusiasm, I was habituated to the thought of becoming his 
wife. 

‘** Andrew, for such was his name, was good, simple, and very af- 
fectionate. I had astrong friendship for him, but no love. That 
calm sentiment satisfied me, because I knew no other. 
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‘To relieve the solitude I experienced, when my domestic occupa- 
tions were over forthe day, I was accustomed to take long and solitary 
walks in the fields or on thesea-shore. I sought out the paths which 
wound over the banks; these were always carpeted with green, and, 
when the sun began to decline, I would seat myself upon a moss- 
covered cliff, look out upon the ocean, and watch the changing of the 
sombre waters, as wave rolled after wave, and gleams of light shot 
forth, and then disappeared. I watched the tide, as it rose silently, 
gaining little by little on the sandy beach, until it broke upon the 
pebbles beyond, and rolled them to and fro with a hollow sound. 

‘**Then, my soul was stirred with new emotions: the breeze from 
the ocean, the last rays of the sun, burying themselves in the waves, 
the monotonous plaints of the sea, all excited my imagination. Iwas 
moved and troubled, for I felt myself alone, with no one to admire 
with me the beauties of nature. Disquieted and agitated, I longed 
for a soul to sympathize with mine. 

‘¢*Then, I quitted the shore for the fields, and even here I was sad. 
Repose reigned everywhere; the cows were chewing at their ease the 
salt grass; from the village arose the sound of the children’s voices 
at their play; the smoke peacefully curled above the chimneys of the 
cottages, giving sign of the evening meal in preparation. All was 
calm: I alone was not at rest. I bowed my head in my hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

***On a little elevation near the village was a large wooden cross, 
supported by two or three rustic stone steps. Ordinarily, before re- 
turning home, I repaired thither to kneel and pray: there, peace 
Overspread my soul, as the dew descends from heaven; I then dried 
my tears, arose, and proceeded homeward. I embraced my mother, 
welcomed my betrothed, and forgot the storm that had passed over 
my soul. Still, the day after saw it renewed. , 

‘*¢One evening, when I had been more than usually agitated, I quit- 
ted the sea-shore with hasty steps, without noticing the beautiful 
flowers which enamelled the sward, and which I thoughtlessly crushed. 
As I proceeded, I found myself near the cross, and a few steps 
more would have brought me to it, when, raising my eyes, I perceived 
a stranger standing upon the lower step. He was young and richly 
attired; his black hair floated around his high forehead, which was as 
white as a woman’s, and a delicate mustache adorned his lip. I had 
ample leisure to notice him, for he was standing motionless, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the sea. 

“*«] was fascinated. Never before had I beheld one of so aristocratic 
a bearing., In appearance he surpassed the ideal of my dreams. I 
felt glued to the spot, and dared not attempt to move. The stranger, 
however, soon perceived me; he advanced toward me, saluting me with 
the most exquisite courtesy, and asked me for some information about 
the locality. I replied tremblingly: I felt awkward and embarrassed ; 
and as soon as possible made my way, like a frightened bird, to the 
village. 

‘** At the foot of the hill I stopped to take breath, for my heart beat 
as if I should suffocate. 

‘¢* Overwhelmed with surprise at my emotion, I resumed my path, 
but, before losing sight of the eminence I had quitted, an irresistible 
impulse led me to luok back: the stranger was still standing where I 
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had seen him, but he was no longer looking toward the ocean; his 
gaze was riveted on me. When he perceived me turn toward him, he 
saluted me again. I then comprehended in an instant my imprudence, 
but it occasioned me no regret. It already seemed to me that a mys- 
terious tie united me to the unknown; a rush of joy dilated every fibre 
of my heart; everything grew bright before me. 

‘+ *T passed a sleepless night; but, when morning dawned, a reaction 
passed over me. I reflected on what had occurred, and was agitated 
with fear. Why should this stranger have so attracted me? I knew 
him not, and perhaps should never meet him again, Ought I indeed 
even desire to ? 

*¢* Profound sadness now filled my soul, the sun seemed obscured, and 
the earth joyless: after giving way to a flood of tears, I sincerely re- 
solved not to return to the spot, for fear that I should again meet the 
stranger. All-day long, I remained in a state of depression. 

“¢Atashort distance from the village, in an opposite direction 
from the beach, stood a small oratory, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
which had been erected ages ago by a huntsman, who had lost his way 
during a storm, and came near perishing by being precipitated into 
aravine. This oratory was open day and mght, and, for more than 
nine hundred years, had afforded shelter to persons overtaken by 
storms. The young girls of the village came there to deposit at the 
feet of the Mother of God either a garland of corn-flowers or a bouquet 
of Marguerites gathered in the fields; while the laborers, as they 
passed by it, respectfully uncovered their heads, I directed my steps 
toward this oratory, hoping to appease the turmoil in my heart by 
praying to Mary. 

‘** As I stepped upon the threshold, the stranger was before me ! He 
dipped his finger in the holy-water font at the door, and courteously 
held it toward me. I drew back, but, overcome by emotion, leaned 
for support against the wall outside. Perceiving my agitation, he 
came forth, and, placing my arm in his, led me to a grassy knoll, 
where he caused me to sit down until I should recover myself. Plac- 
ing himself meanwhile at my feet, he addressed me in a sweet, caress- 
ing tone, as though he were comforting and reassuring a child. 

‘*** Although he spoke to me for a long time, I was too much agitated 
to understand all he said, and only noted the exquisite harmony of 
his voice. Little by little I took courage to look at him. _His dark- 
blue eyes beamed with a light that penetrated to the bottom of my 
heart. I endeavored to struggle against the influences I folt myself 
under, and fly—but in vain; an invisible bond held me to the 
individual before me. I felt that my existence belonged to this man, 
who had been a stranger to me until the evening before. 

‘***On leaving me, he made me promise that I -would see him again 
the next day. The Vicomte Maximin de had come to visit a 
watering-place in the adjoining village, and was maleing an excursion 
to ours, when he met me, This is the man who was the cause of my 
misfortunes. . 

‘** He returned every day, and we met in a vale among the hills. 
How persuasive was his voice as he told his love! How eloquent his 
words when he painted the beauties of nature | Together, we inhaled 
the refreshing odor of the sea-grass; together, gazed with delight on 
the silvery flashes which lit up the ocean, and saw ourselves encom- 
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passe! by the transparent and mysterious haze which arose from it. 
I called to mind my former hours of solitude and sadness, and, in 
comparing these memories with the rapture I now enjoyed, I seemed 
to have found immeasurable happiness. Alas! it was but of short 
duration. Why must it be that the sun-illumined paths which lead 
by perfumed shades, and are overhung with a veil of poesy, conduct 
only to an abyss ! ; 

‘++ The summer passed ; the autumn came with its yellow leaves and 
misty mornings. Cold winds blew along the coast, and the angry 
ocean threw its crested waves against the cliffs. The bathers, true 
birds of passage, deserted the sea-shore, to return to Paris. Maximin 
also went, but he did not return. His protestations of love had melted 
away with the warm breezes of summer, and I was left solitary. 

‘+ * My loneliness was to me something frightful; and each day seemed 
interminable, where, before, three months had passed almost uncon- 
sciously. Braving the wind, the cold, and the rain, I went daily to 
sit for long hours on the steps of the cross. I still hoped that Maximin 
would return, but he appeared not. ° 

‘**There came, at last, a day when I discovered, with mingled 
emotions of terror and of joy, that I was to become a mother. My 
courage was aroused; I said to myself, ‘*I must go seek the father of 
my child.” I knew not the name of his family, but I resolved to leave 
my home and look for him in Paris. The only obstacle that restrained 
me was the difficulty of finding him; the thought that he might 
repulse me, and be indifferent to his child, never crossed my mind.’” 
(pp. 70-79.) 


The sad sequel may be guessed. The fate of more than 
one pupil of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart can be told only 
by the excellent Sisters of the Good Shepherd. We speak 
not disparagingly of education, but there is hardly a greater 
mistake possible than to suppose that a refined and even a 
strictly pious education will protect the young girl from 
going astray, when it entails upon her the misery of finding 
herself thrown by it into a false social position. 

Here is another sketch of an inmate that gives food for re- 
flection :-— 


‘*T found, to-day, one of the inmates seated at the bottom of the 
stairs, crying with all her heart. To let me pass, she was obliged to 
move, and I paused to say to her: 

***Tell me, young woman, why are you crying so ?’ 

‘*She wiped her eyes with a cambric handkerchief trimmed with 
lace, and replied: 

‘**T am crying because I have no money to pay the washerwoman, 
who has taken my linen away as security.’ 

*** You must work and earn it, then.’ 

‘* Looking up to me, she said : 

‘**] beg pardon, madame, I thought it was one of the Sisters I was 
speaking to.’ 
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‘*As she stood two or three steps from me, arranging her neck- 
handkerchief very carefully over her bosom, I noticed that she wore 
the prison costume, with the exception that instead of the sabots, 
or wooden shoes, her feet were covered with bootees of rose-colored 
satin. She continued: 

‘* * Madame, we are unlucky; it isall over with us girls, our business 
is ruined. Certain women, called honest, come too much in competition 
with us. They, in fact, enjoy more freedom than we do, Law is not 
always justice; the police hold ws under surveillance: all right, we do 
not complain; but they ought, also, to give an eye to others. We are 
forbidden to go out with our heads uncovered, while women of fashion 
are allowed to show themselves half naked at private balls and at 
public entertainments; and so, they attract customers that would 
otherwise come to us.’ 

‘It was a courtesan who thus spoke, and her words were the most 
withering rebuke that could possibly be administered to the manners 
and fashions of our day. This girl was still young, but already faded, 
and a dark line encircled her lustreless eyes. 

‘**Poor child,’ said I, ‘would you not do better to abandon a life 
so criminal and low ?’ 

‘**Ttis impossible, madame; once engaged in this manner of living, 
we must follow it to the end. We live outside the pale of society: 
honest people keep aloof from us; no one will furnish us with work ; 
we must keep on as we have begun, or else die of hunger on the 


streets.’ 
‘tAlas ! perhaps there is too much truth in what she says. I left her 


and passed on.” (pp. 119, 120.) 


But we cannot go on making extracts, and this last 
extract brings up the point to which we wish to draw 
attention. We must not suppose these fallen women hug 
their degradation, are attached to their infamous profession, 
or Tinstustrie as they call it, and would not escape from it 
if they could. Every woman desires to be an honest woman, 
and to be recognized and honored as such. But how can 
one escape and return to virtue? The brand of St. Lazare or 
of lorette is on her; and what honest woman will believe in 
the sincerity of her penitence, give her employment, and 
enable her to earn a living by honest industry, even in the 
humblest domestic service; nay, give her shelter for a night, 
or acrust of bread to save her from starving? One poor 
girl relates that she attempted to escape from her vile trade 
and become an honest woman. She evaded the vigilance of 
the police, and made her way to as great a distance from 
Paris as she could, went on, indeed, till the ocean prevented 
her from going farther. She stopped at an inn, and solicited 
employment, and obtained it as a domestic. All went on 
well for a month, when a man who had seen her in Paris 
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informed her mistress that she had in her service a girl who 
had been on the town. Of course she was instantly hustled out 
of the house, and was compelled to return to her vicious life 
as her only resource to live. There is no cruelty that 
surpasses that of virtuous women toward their erring sisters, 
The virtuous are so very virtuous that they cut off all hope 
of becoming honest to the vicious, and drive them to despair. 
God bless those noble women,—for such there are,—who do 
not feel that their virtue is of such a fragile texture that it 
will fall to pieces if they dare stretch forth a hand to help 
to raise a fallen sister, who would gladly rise if she could! 
The purpose of the authoress in this book is to stir up the 
French public to make some provision for the rescue of the 
prisoners of St. Lazare, when discharged from their imprison- 
ment, from the necessity of returning to their vicious courses. 
This is set forth in the brief but admirable preface of the 
accomplished translator, for which we must make room :— 


‘“‘The evils that fester within the bosom of French society may 
have peculiar features of their own, but it cannot be denied that 
there is at least sufficient parity in the state of affairs here to make 
this book useful to the American public. The remedies it suggests 
for some of these evils are certainly worth considering. Society 
owes it to itself to shield the honest poor, especially those of the 
weaker sex, from the dangers to which destitution exposes them; and 
to do so in a way that will not wound a just pride. It ought to 
protect those who, once unfortunate, desire to return to the paths of 
virtue and honor. : 

‘‘In the incarceration of women for trangressions of the law, moral 
reformation, more than merely vindictive punishment, should be the 
object kept in view. This is to be accomplished, not by obtrusive 
measures, not by violating the religious freedom of the prisoner, but 
by means and opportunities ever present and ever accessible to her, 
by which conscience may be awakened, or directed when awakened, 
and a path made clear by which she may escape a life of ignominy. 
We take St.-Lazare, so far as this book gives us an insight into its 
discipline, to be a prison managed with this view of reforming quite 
as much as of punishing its inmates. What it chiefly needs to make 
it more effective is the supplementary institution referred to in the 
Appendix. The interior administration of this prison appears to be 
in the hands of women entirely devoted to their work from religious 
motives, and carrying the best of influences into the discharge of 
their duties, whether as custodians, as industrial superintendents, or 
as kind counsellors. 

‘* Desiring to do homage to the nobility of purpose which evidently 
animated the authoress, the translator has availed herself of her 
scanty leisure to put the work in an English dress, hoping that it 
may thus be rendered more accessible to the many good and noble 


14 
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men and women who interest themselves in behalf of the unfortunate. 
The dramatic cast given to some portions of the book will not, 
perhaps¢ be in ac cord with the tastes of those who will read it in its 
English version, and they might be tempted to set it aside on this 
account as in some degree sensational. We beg to remind them, 
however, that the book is written by a Frenc hwoman, and addressed 
to the tastes of those of her own nation, while honestly seeking to 
senlist their sympathy and attention in behalf of the suffering or the 
tempted of her sex. To adapt it the better to the end it is to serve 
among its present readers, some superfluities in the original have 
been retrenched. 

‘‘It was the desire of Mdlle, Grandpré that the work should be 
translated in this country, and that any profits that might accrue from 
the publication should be devoted to the undertaking she has in hand, 
or had, previous to the terrible misfortunes that “have fallen upon 
Paris, the Asylum for be Discharged Prisoners of St.-Lazare 

It is the intention of the 
tanahanee to codperate in this wih a Malle. Grandpré.” 


The object is a very important one, and one that appeals 
strongly to the charitable. It is, to say the least, as neces- 
sary here as in France. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
open an escape for a certain number, for such as have the 
grace to enter the class of penitents, and lead henceforth a 
life of penitence and expiation. But these, however much to 
be envied, are only a small minority of those who pass under 
the charge of the Sisters. What is wanted is a way opened for 
all the unfortunate who would forsake their vile trade to re- 
turn to virtue, and earn their own living and support as 
honest women by their own honest industry. Mademoiselle 
Grandpré has in contemplation an “ Asylum for discharged 
prisoners of St. Lazare: ” we need something similar in our 
country for prisoners of a like class discharged from the 
prisons and penitentiaries to which they have been sentenced 
for punishment or detained for trial. Such an asylum when 
once established, if placed under the charge of the religious, 
would be very nearly, if not quite, self- supporting. We hope 
our highly esteemed friend the, translator, and other ladies of 
position, wealth, and influence, will persevere in founding 
such asylum for their unfortunate sisters of our own city 
and State. We are aware of no nobler or more pressing 
work to which they can devote their wealth, their talents, 
and their labors. May God bless all who engage in it! 
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Art. I1V.—Gregory VII. The Deposing Power. 


(Concluded from the last number.) 


“Henry IV, though born of avery pious mother, the 
Empress Agnes; and thongh having been the ward of Gregory 
VII, yet, even when a mere boy, gave himself up to the 
most infamous debaucheries, and spent his time in feasting 
with his mistresses, who wore gold and precious stones, taken 
from the sacred vessels of the sanctuary. . . . He went so 
far as to carry off by force and to ravish noble ladies, nuns, 
and even good- looking x peasant girls. . . . To his concubines 
he intrusted the administration of the realm. ... Nay, 
bishoprics and abbacies were given away by these licentious 
paramours.” '—These are the words of a Protestant historian. 
Not less criminal was his conduct in encroaching upon the 
rights of the Church. St. Anselm, of Lucca, says of him :- 

“tHe has promulgated a decree annulling episcopal elections 
held, according to the holy canons, by the clergy or the 
people, without the intervention of royalty, as though he 
were charged to open the door to the lawful pastors.” 

To this abuse of power by the king must be ascribed 
the fearful disorders then prevalent among the clergy. 

“Men whose days had been wasted in the license of the 
camp, or the corruption of the courts, were suddenly raised, 
by the whim of princes or their own simoniacal cupidity, to 
the dignities of the Church, presented with benefices involving 
a care of souls, or placed at the head of monasteries. 


1 Menzel, vol, v, p. 65. 


[The writer of this article, a priest and learned Doctor of Divinity, is to be 
presumed to be thoroughly orthodox, at least to defend no proposition not 
compatible with the most rigid orthodoxy: but he fails to assert the deposing 
power of the pope jure divino with the emphasis with which the REVIEW has 
always asserted it. The jus publicum, the grant of kings and people, the 
consent or demand of the entire nation, may give the chief of the Church a right 
as arbitrator, but none as pope, to depose a sovereign prince in the name 
and by the authority of St. Peter, or as Vicar of Christ St. Gregory deposes 
Henry, in the name of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy G host, and by 
St. Peter’s authority vested in him, not by virtue of any authority, jus publicum, 
national consent, or demand- whatever. The pope himself declares the title by 
which he holds his power, and he is the supreme judge of the conditions and 
eh ane of its exercise. Our collaborateur is no Gallican, he is a papist, 
out has a certain tenderness for M. Gosselin’s theory, which the REVIEW has not, 
and never has had.—Ed. B. Q. R.] 
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“To the discharge of these new duties, they brought all 
their former habits of immorality. Evil is naturally conta- 
gious, and it soon spread with fearful rapidity: priests were 
publicly married, and lived in a state of incontinence; there 
were whole dioceses in which not a single minister of the 
altar could have been found worthy of his holy calling. This 
lamentable state of things was the result of lay investiture.”' 

When the pope at last pronounced upon Henry the sen- 
tence of excommunication, it was only after having exhausted 
all other means of kindness. Not later than Jan. 8th, 1076, 
had Gregory written to Henry, imploring him to restore the 
rights of the Church, and not to abuse his victory over the 
Saxons by unnecessary cruelty.’ 

In excommunicating Henry, Gregory but vindicated the 
rights of the Church that had been so flagrantly violated by 
the king. 

The solemn sentence reads thus :— 

‘St. Peter, prince of the apostles, hear thy servant! I call 
thee to witness, thou and the most holy Mother of God, with 
St. Paul thy brother, and all the saints, that the Church of 
Rome compelled me, in spite of myself, to rule. Inthe name 
of Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and by thy 
authority, I forbid Henry to govern the German realm and 
Italy. I release all Christians from the oath by which they 
have bound themselves to him, and I forbid any one to serve 
him as king. Since he has refused to obey as a Christian, 
rejecting the counsels given him for his salvation, and 
withdrawing from the Church, which he seeks to rend, I 
hereby declare him anathema, that all nations may know, 
even by experience, that thou art Peter, and that upon this 
rock the Son of the Living God has built his Church, 
against which the gates of hell shall never prevail.” * 

Before dilating on this sentence, it will not be amiss to 
call attention to the relation which the Council of Worms 
occupied with regard to that of Rome, in which the above 
sentence was pronounced. The Synod of Worms terminated 
on February 12th, 1076; that of Rome began on the 22d of 
the same month (Feb. 22, 1076). An interval of ten 
days only elapsed between the two. What was Henry’s 


1 Ap. Darras, vol. iii, p. 113. * Gfrorer, vol. vii, p. 492. 
3 Ibid, vol. vii, p. 513. 
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object in convening the Council of Worms? It is clear, if 
we consider that the king had been cited by the pope’s 
legates to appear at the council, which was to take place at 
Rome (Feb. 22, 1076), Henry was well aware that the sen- 
tence of deposition would be pronounced against him unless 
he complied with Gregory’s just demands. This he was un- 
willing to do. He therefore wished to render harmless the 
blow that was about to fall on him. This, he thought, could 
not better be done than by having Hildebrand himself de- 
posed, and his authority thus set at naught. But he reckoned 
without his host. The deposition of Gregory, decreed by 
Henry’s schismatical prelates, remained euheodied by Chris- 
tendom. Again, the Council of Worms had been preceded 
by a most daring outrage, perpetrated on the person of the 
pontiff. While Gregory was celebrating the midnight mass 
of Christmas (1075), Cencius, the son of the former prefect 
of Rome, broke into the sanctuary at the head of an armed 
troop of soldiers. The pontiff was seized, and dragged by 
the hair into a stronghold. One of the soldiers was about 
to plunge his sword into Gregory’s heart, but was prevented 
from doing so by his comrades. The pope received a wound, 
from which blood flowed copiously. Soon, however, the 
pontiff was set at liberty by the Romans, who had risen up 
in a mass in defence “of Gregory. “Tt is certain,” says 
Gregory’s great biographe r, “that this dast: ardly deed was 
Henry’ s work.” ! Cencius could never have obtained soldiers 
and fortresses without the emperer’s orders. We mention 
this fact, as it was undoubtedly one of the causes that 
impelled Gregory to exercise the full rigor of the law in 
Henry’s case. 

The sensation produced in Germany by Henry’s deposi- 
tion‘ was universal and profound. Many bishops who had 
taken part in the deliberations against Gregory at Worms, 
wrote at once to the pope, manifesting sincere repentance, 
and pledging unswerving fidelity to the Holy See. One by 
one, the bishops, princes, and nobles fell from the emperor. 

Already at the end of February, 1076, Henry was reduced 
to the last extremity.? He had to choose between submis- 
sion to Gregory or abdication. He preferred the former, 
as has already been pointed out. 


1 Gfrorer, vol. vii, p. 501. ® Tbid., vol. vii, p. 516. 
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The penance of Henry at Canossa has been strangely and 
maliciously misrepresented. The fact is, that the princes and 
nobles assembled at Tribur (Oct., 1076) had determined to 
depose Henry forthwith and elect Rodolph of Suabia. It 
was only at the earnest solicitation of the pope’s legates that 
the diet deferred the sentence, making it obligatory on the 
emperor to receive absolution from Gregory within one 
year. Thus a respite was obtained: Henry was saved. It 
was the hand of Gregory that thus protected the king, and 
also the unity of the empire.” ' , 

The king’s penance at Canossa was made possible by 
the kind offices of Gregory’s legates. It was, at the same 
time, the only thing that rescued the king from danger. 
And yet the Bismarckian press of to-day looks upon Hilde- 
brand as the man who trampled upon the liberties of Ger- 
many ; who treated its ruler in a most shameful manner. 
What, then, was this degrading treatment ? Mosheim thus 
tells us :— 

‘“*He (Henry IV) passed the Alps amidst the rigors of a 
severe winter, arrived in the month of February, 1077, at 
the fortress of Canusium (Canossa) where the sanctimonious 
pontiff resided at that time with the young Matilda, Countess 
of Tuscany, the most powerful patroness of the Church, and 
the most tender and affectionate of all the spiritual daughters 
of Gregory. Here the suppliant prince, unmindful of his 
dignity, stood, during three days, in the open air, at the en- 
trance of this fortress, with his feet bare, his head un- 
covered, and with no other raiment but a wretched piece 
of coarse woollen cloth thrown over his body to cover his 
nakedness. 

‘The fourth day he was admitted to the presence of the 
lordly pontiff, who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted him 
the absolution he demanded.” ” 

This description, we need scarcely say, coming from the 
pen of so bigsted and narrow-minded an historian as Mosheim, 
contains the worst features of this affair, that are at all recon- 
cilable with the laws of historical certitude. 

Protestants and Liberals have of late conjured up all sorts 
of indignities, which they pretend were heaped on the Ger- 
man monarch at Canossa; so that, with them, the very term 


1 Gfrorer, 1. ¢., p. 546. 
3 Mosh., “Eccl. Hist.,” vol. ii, Cent. XI, part ii, ch. ii, p. 504. 
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‘““Canossa” has come to be looked upon as the embodi- 
ment of pontifical tyranny and ambition. 

The pope’s apparent severity was fully justified by the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Henry’s appearance at Canossa. 
He had come-to ask absolution, simply in order to retain the 
throne of his ancestors. He had repeatedly made specious 
promises of amendment, but had invariably broken them. 
Gregory had even reason to suspect the emperor’s sincerity 
of repentance. He wished, therefore, to put it to a severe 
test. Was he not justified in so doing? But lately Prince 
Bismarck declaimed, in a violent speech delivered in the 
Prussian Reichstag, against the encroachments of the papacy 
on the authority of the German emperors. In a haughty 
and sarcastic tone, he exclaimed: “I shall not go to 
Canossa.” As if to say: The day is past, when a pope 
may treat with contempt, and heap indignities on, a German 
monarch. 

This was a gross and malicious misrepresentation of 
history. Gregory VII committed no indignity on Henry 
IV at Canossa. Bismarck, too, is well aware of the fact. 
But what cares he for historical facts so long as the 
allusion was calculated to stir up the passions of the 
multitude and inflame them against the papacy ! 

The affair of Canossa is truthfully portrayed by the 
Protestant historian, Menzel :— 

‘Gregory fulminated the ban of excommunication against 
Henry and his schismatical bishops in 1076. 

‘‘Henry, at first, scoffed at the sentence. ... The 
nation, however, sided with Gregory. ... Henry saw 
that he was universally hated and despised, and fast 
losing ground. He was therefore well aware that, if the 
pope came to Augsburg, his cause must be irretrievably lost. 
Consequently, he determined upon setting out at once for 
Italy, and there, at any cost, to be released from the cen- 
eure. «|. 

‘* When Henry arrived at the castle of Canossa, the pope 
was unwilling to receive him. Gregory was fully justified 
in thus distrusting the promises of the emperor, who had so 
often broken his word. , 

‘** At the repeated and earnest solicitations and entreaties 
of the Countess Matilda and other high personages, the 
emperor was at last admitted to the presence of the pope, 
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who, on purpose, placed difficulties in the way of reconcilia- 
tion, to try the monarch’s sincerity. 

‘A conscientious man here stood face to face with an 
unprincipled youth. 

‘In case the latter merely wished to play a comedy, and 
afterward to sneer at the venerable pontiff, then Gregory 
had ample reasons to be on his guard against him. 

‘Thus alone must we view that hateful day of Canossa. 

“Gregory, by no means, intended to insult the king, 
much less the German nation. He had not summoned 
the king, nor expected him. He was altogether unwilling 
to enact the scene of Canossa. Henry compelled him so 
to act.” 

Bismarck may boast, in blustering accents, that he will not 
go to Canossa. Neither do we expect that he will ever 
submit to the Church. He possesses all the malice of 
Henry IV, but he lacks the faith of that prince. 

Yet, let him take warning of the past. The Church is 
the corner-stone that will crush those upon whom it falls. 

According to Gfrérer, Henry was perfectly earnest and 
upright in his penance. It was only when the Lombard 
princes threatened to revolt against him unless he broke his 
engagements with the pope, that the fickle Henry became 
irresolute, and once more entered upon the struggle with 
Gregory. The more important phases of this strife will be 
seen further on. 

One fact in the affair of Canossa must not be left out of 
sight. The princes in the diet of Tribur (1076) agreed that 
in the following year a convention should take place at Augs- 
burg, for the final settlement of the emperor’s [king’s] case. 
Thither the pope was invited. There Henry was to acknow- 
ledge publicly his many crimes, and receive absolution from 
the pontiff. : 

Henry, on his part, was anxious not to be obliged to un- 
dergo this humiliation in the presence of his German vassals. 
He preferred, therefore, to hasten to Italy, and there to be 
reconciled with the pope. The truth of the foregoing will 
appear from the following. 

Henry, and the princes opposing him, had agreed to send 
written statements of their respective cases to Gregory. The 


1 Menzel, “‘ Weltgeschichte,” vol. v, pp. 74-76. 
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emperor sent on his part Udo, Archbishop of Trier. Henry, 
in his letter to the pope accompanying the statement of his 
case, begged him not to come to the diet in Germany, but to 
allow him (Henry) to appear at Rome, and there be restored 
to the friendship of the pope.' 

Henry, moreover, had sent various other messengers, who 
were chi urged to use their utmost endeavors to prevent the 
Holy Father from going to Germany. 

But Gregory vemnained steadfast. He sent word to the 
allied princes: ‘‘ Venio ad vos, et paratus propter honorem 
Dei et salutem animarum vestrarum mortem subire.” ? 

‘*Never,” exclaims the great German historian* of Gregory 
VU, ‘never should we Germans forget these noble and soul- 
stirring words. He (the pope) gladly imperilled his life in 
order to rescue ‘our’ people, and ‘our’ nation, from name- 
less woe.’’* 

In fact, Gregory had already commenced his journey to 
Germany, with the intention of arriving at Mantua on 
January 8th, 1077.° 

When Henry heard that Gregory was actually on his way 
to Augsburg, he determined, at all hazards, to be reconciled 
with the pope in Italy. He must avoid being judged at 
Augsburg. In the latter city, his deadly foes would advance 
the gravest accusations against him. Hence he set out on 
his journey to Italy, a few days before Christmas (1076).° 

From the above facts, it is incontrovertible that, so far from 
being actuated by motives of ambition, Gregory’s sole aim 
was to restore peace to Germany, and to treat Henry with all 
the delicacy befitting his high rank. One word more, as 
regards the slanders cast on the pontiff’s fair fame. They 
emanated from the partisans of the emperor, and the many 
clerics whom Gregory had deposed. Gregory was at the 
time seventy years of age. He had engaged uponawar against 
the mighty ones of the earth. Various miracles attested his 
sanctity. He was austere and mortified. 

Can this foul slander, then, stand even for a moment the 
test of historical criticism ?7 

We turn now again to the current of events. Henry’s 
repentance, though apparently sincere, was but short-lived, 


1 Gfrérer, vol. vii, p. 553. 2 Thid. 3 Thid. 4 Tbid., vol. vii, p. 552. 
5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 7Ibid., vol. vii, p. 578. 
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as we have seen. But no sooner had the emperor violated 
his solemn pledges to Gregory, than his nobles and the 
confederate princes of Suabia and Saxony assembled at 
Forchheim in March, 1077, and unanimously deposed him, 
and elected Rodolph Duke of Suabia in his place.' 

This haste on the part of the German princes confirms 
the fact, that they would have already deposed Henry at 
Tribur had not Gregory interposed in his behalf. 

Nor did the pope approve of the acts of the diet of Forch- 
heim. He had counselled delay. He still hoped that Henry 
might return to the path of duty.” Hence he again wrote 
to the archbishops and nobles of Germany that he would 
come and decide who was the true king. He remained 
neutral.’ 

A bloody battle was fought at Tlarchheim (Jan. 27, 1080) 
between the forces of Henry and Rodolph. Although the 
latter appears to have gained some advantages, victory 
perched on the banners of the former.* Henry, flushed with 
victory, sent Liemar, Archbishop of Hamburg, and the Bishop 
of Bamberg, to Rome, threatening to depose Gregory and 
elect an antipope, unless the pontiff should forthwith excom- 
municate Rodolph.® 

Meanwhile Gregory assembled a synod at Rome (1080). 

Henry’s threats were made known to the Fathers. The 
pope then finally pronounced the emperor deposed. Rodolph 
he declared lawful king of the Germans.® 

His words are :— 

“St. Peter, prince of the apostles,.. . deignto hear... 
my words! . . . Henry, whom they call king, has risen up 
against your Church, and endeavored to cast me down from 
the pontifical throne. He refuses all proposals of peace, and 
rejects the decision of the diet, which was to end these long- 
continued wars. He has taken the lives of a multitude of 
Christians, given up the churches to the profanation and 
plunder of his troops, and carried desolation throughout the 
whole Teutonic kingdom. Therefore do I... excom- 
municate him and all his abettors: I declare him deposed 
from the government of Germany and Italy, and deprived of 


' Mosh., vol. ii, Cent. XI, part ii, ch. v. 

? Gfrorer, vol. vii, p. 598. > Thid., p. 608. 

« L.C. pp. 720, 721. 5 Tbid., lL. e. 

® Wonters, vol. ii, nu. 6, p. 10. Bernried, Vita S. Gregorii VII, c. 12. 
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the royal power and dignity. I forbid every Christian to 
obey him as king, and release all who have sworn fealty to 
him. Let Rodolph, the choice of the Germans, rule and 
defend the kingdom, which is henceforth his. . . . The royal 
power and authority are therefore bestowed upon Rodolph.’ 

Henry hereupon convoked a synod at Brixen (1080). 
Twenty-nine bishops were present. Gregory was deposed, 
and Guibert, of Ravenna, elected antipope. 

Henry now marched upon Rome (1084), entered it for the 
third time, but was compelled to withdraw from the city 
by the approach of the army of Robert Guiscard. 

Thus far we have seen that Gregory trenched upon no 
prerogative of the crown: that he interfered in Germany 
at the most urgent solicitations of the nation itself; that he 
but vindicated the rights of the Church against the pretensions 
of Henry; that, in fact, he endeavored to save the German 
monarch from ruin and dethronement at the hands of his 
nobles. 

Again, no student of history can doubt that, in deposing 
Henry, Gregory proceeded in conformity to the spirit as well 
as the laws of his age. 

Whether the pope acted by virtue of the authority 
inherent in the primacy, or only by virtue of the public law 
of the Middle Ages, we shall not undertake here to determine. 
To us it seems that Gregory exercised the deposing power 
by virtue of both. The power itself “in radice,” we hold 
is inherent in the papacy; the power “in actu,” or its actual 
exercise, depends on external circumstances, and is therefore 
wielded by virtue of what may be termed law of nations, 
custom, ete. 

The pope himself is the judge of the time, place, and 
circumstances, under which he may exercise the deposing 
power. On this assumption, we shall now examine whether 
the condition of Germany and the rest of Europe warranted 
the acts of Gregory. 

We shall first allow the opponents of the papacy to speak : 

“Gregory opposed violence to violence ; for no sooner had 
he received, by the letters and ambassadors of Henry, an 
account of the sentence that had been pronounced against 
him, than in a raging fit of vindictive frenzy he thundered 


1 Ap. Darras, vol. iii, p. 131. 
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his anathemas at the head of that prince, excluded him both 
from the communion of the Church and from the throne 
of his ancestors, and impiously dissolved the oath of allegi- 
ance which his subjects had taken to him as their lawful 
sovereign.” 

The Protestant historian here asserts several historical 
falsehoods. It is not true that Gregory deposed Henry be- 
cause of his attempt at deposing the pope. On the contrary, as 
we have shown in this article, Gregory had already threatened 
Henry with excommunication before the latter had made his 
attack on the pontiff. It was, therefore, not hatred or vindic- 
tiveness which moved the pope to dethrone the German 
monarch. 

But did Gregory impiously dissolve the oath of allegiance ? 

First of all, let it be borne in mind that the pope, on sev- 
eral occasions, as has been set forth in this article, protected 
Henry’s crown, and labared steadfastly, up to the year 1080, 
to rescue the king from his enemies. It was only when 
Henry himself, a second time, attempted to remove the pope 
and install the antipope, Clement III (Guibert of. Ravenna), 
and when, moreover, the entire German nation called upon 
the pope to punish the pe weyers king, that Gregory finally 
deposed Henry, and declared Rodolph, whom they had elected, 
lawful king of the Germans (1080). 

It is but fair to judge of events of the past in the light of 
the past. The state of Europe in the eleventh century was 
one of transition. Europe had relapsed into a mental lethargy 
after the irruptions of the Northmen who had poured down 
into the sunny fields of Italy. In the eleventh century, 
nations began again to struggle into a life of greater organi- 
zation. Things, however, were in an unse ttled and restless 
condition. Authority was scarcely recognized. The only 
tribunal, that was in a manner respected, was that of the popes. 
Hence princes as well as nations placed themselves under the 
protection of the Roman pontiff, and gladly referred their 
disputes to his tribunal for final adjudication. 

In this manner, too, monarchs became vassals of the Holy 
See. They called upon the popes for aid ain nin difficulties ; 
and, in return for the protection given them, they promised 
allegiance to the successor of St. Pe ter. This protec torate was 


t Mosheim, Cent. XI, part ii, ch. ii, p. 503, Edit. Charl. 1810, 
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therefore not sought by the pontiffs themselves. It was thrust 
upon them in spite of themselves. 

And herein the Middle Ages but endeavored to realize the 
true Christian ideal of government. Between the temporal 
and spiritual orders a close union, resembling that of body 
and soul, should exist. As the soul is superior to the body 
and informs and governs it, so ought the Church to stand 
in relation to the state.’ 

Of the beneficial influence of the power of the papacy in 
the Middle Ages, Kent thus writes : — 

“The irruption of the northern tribes of Scythia and Ger- 
many overturned all that was gained by the Roman law, 
annihilated every restraint and all sense of national obliga- 
tion, and civil society relapsed into the violenee and confu- 
sion of the barbarian ages... . 

“But Mr. Ward enumerates five institutions, existing 
about the period of the eleventh century, which made a deep 
impression upon Europe, and contributed in a very essential 
degree to improve the laws of nations. . . . 

‘¢ Of all these causes of reformation, the most weight is to be 
attributed to the intimate alliance of the great powers, as one 
Christian community. The influence of Christianity was 
very efficient toward the introduction of a better and more 
enlightened sense of right and justice among the govern- 
ments of Europe. .. . 

“ The history of Europe, during the early periods of modern 
history, abounds with interesting and strong cases to show 
the authority of the Church over turbulent princes and fierce 
warriors, and the effect of that authority in meliorating 
manners, checking violence, and introducing a system of 
morals which inculcated peace, moderation, and justice. The 
Church had its councils or convocations of the clergy, 
which formed the nations professing Christianity into a 
connection resembling a federal alliance; and those councils 
sometimes settled the titles and claims of princes, and 
regulated the temporal affairs of the Christian powers.” ? 

The jurisdiction of the Roman pontiffs in settling disputes 
had been recognized previous to the times of Henry IV. 
Thus the Emperor Henry III sent deputies to the Council of 


1 See Notes on the Second Plen. Counc. of Balt., p. 8. 
* Kent, Comm., vol. i, p. 10. 
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Tours, to complain that Ferdinand I, King of Castile, had as- 
sumed the imperial dignity, and to request the pope’s legate 
to forbid him, under pain of excommunication, any further 
usurpation of a title to which he had no claim. The fathers 
of the council and the pope pronounced against Ferdinand, 
who forthwith submitted to the decision of the Holy See.' 

This fact again corroborates the thesis thus far upheld, 
that the tribunal of the pontiff was regarded in the Middle 
Ages as supreme arbiter or umpire of the great political 
questions arising between sovereigns and nations. 

This was no usurpation of power. The law of nations 
then in force had, so to speak, raised up in the midst of the 
European governments a neutral power, which should, in 
cases of extreme necessity, judge the other powers. The 
propriety or reasonableness of such an institution may be 
questioned. But it would be an act of the deepest injustice 
to tax the popes with ambition and abuse of power in the 
exercise of their ministry as mediators of p: acification, with 
which they had been clothed by common consent.’ 

Voigt, the great Protestant historian of Gregory VII, 
says :—‘‘ The Holy See was the only tribunal which could 
set any limits to imperial despotism,—as a second defender 
of humanity.” 

It has been said that Gregory VII was the first Roman 
pontiff who ever attempted to depose a temporal prince.° 
Yet this is a mistake. Already in the sixth century, Pope 
Symmachus excommunicated the Emperor Anastasius, and 
justified his action on the principle, that princes can be 
judged by the Holy See when they commit crimes.‘ In 
like manner, the Emperor Arcadius was excommunicated by 
Pope Innocent I, for having persecuted and exiled St. John 
Chrysostom.° 

Other examples of a similar kind are given by Bellarmine.® 
Yet it is said that the above popes merely excommunicated 
princes, but by no means deposed them. 

In this sense, no doubt, our illustrious American theo- 
logian writes :—‘‘ St. Gregory VII, whose family name was 


1 Ap. Darras, vol. iii, p. 81. 2 Thid. 

3 Spalding, Miscell., p. 151. Otto Frising, e. vi, c. 35. Apud Wonters’ Hist. 
Eccl. Epoch.; vii, n. 4, note, p. 6, vol. ii. 

* Nat. Abs. swe. vi, cap. ii, art. i. 5 Ap. Wonters, vol, ii. p. 6, note. 

® De potest. S. Pontif. in res. temp. 
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Hildebrand, is the first pope who claimed the right to 
depose kings.” ! 

In this sense, we suppose, Archbishop Spalding must also be 
understood. In reality, however, this distinction between 
excommunication and deposition would not seem to be 
founded on the nature of things. Excommunication, as 
Kenrick himself tells us, ‘is the total separation of an 
individual from the communion of the Church.”? ‘One of 
the effects of excommunication is the severing of social and 
political intercourse with the faithful, so that the party 
under censure cannot make contracts with the faithful, 
nor carry on trade, nor live together with them, nor 
familiarly converse with, or speak to, them.” * 

This is not denied by Kenrick :—*“ Besides the privation 
of all external membership with the Church, withdrawal of 
social intercourse followed from excommunication.” 4 

Even in the civil law of England, these effects are recog- 
nized, nay, enforced :—*“ At common law, an excommuni- 
cated man is disabled to do any act required to be done by 
one who is probus et legalis homo. He can neither serve on 
juries, be a witness in any court, nor bring an action, either 
real or personal, to recover lands or money due to him.” 

Nor is this all. For if, within forty days after the sentence 
has been published in the Church, the offender does not sub- 
mit and abide by the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, the 
bishop may certify such contempt to the king in chancery, 
upon which issues out a writ to the sheriff of the county, 
called a significavit, or a writ “de excommunicato capiendo,” 
and the sheriff shall thereupon take the offender and imprison 
him in the county gaol till he is reconciled to the Churech.' 

Now, it is admitted by all theologians that the pontiffs can 
excommunicate Catholic rulers. The consequence, therefore, 
of this censure is the privation of social and political inter- 
course between the excommunicated monarch and _ his 
subjects. Is this not practically equivalent to deposition ? 

Of course, this applies only to monarchs and their sub- 
jects who are Catholics, not only as individuals, but also as 
nations. 


1 Primacy, p. 271. Edit. 1845, by Kenrick. SL. C. p. 259. 
3 Reiff., lib. v, tit. 39, § 2, p. 324, vol. iv. * Primacy, p. 259. 
* Blackst. Comm., bk. iii, ch. vii, p. 452. 
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‘Those who are out of the pale of the Church cannot, of 
course, fall under its jurisdiction or incur its censures. 

Again: ‘Excommunication is inflicted for all external 
crimes.”! “That princes can be excommunicated for crimes 
against morality, is certain.” * 

We may add :—* It was a maxim of the Middle Ages, that to 
deny the faith, or to disobey the ecclesiastical hierarchy, was 
a crime against the civil law.” * 

Henry IV was guilty of open resistance to the Holy See ; 
of glaring violation of all its laws. Hence his excommunica- 
tion was well deserved. That it had its full effect, was owing 
to the state of the times in which he lived. 

“The Middle Ages,” says a celebrated Protestant historian, 
‘were anxious to realize the ideal of a thoroughly Christian 
state. ... Rome was the only guaranty of order; the 
sole purely moral and Christian tribunal and power, equally 
independent of princes and of nations.” ‘ 

At another place, this author thus writes :— 

“God alone was considered the Supreme Sovereign. 
From him emanated all authority which was intrusted to 
rulers. At first, the papal and royal powers were held to be 
coérdinate ; but gradually it became an established opinion 
that even the temporal power was bestowed upon the 
emperors by the popes; so that the axiom in the Middle Ages 
was: The pope is God’s vassal; the emperor is the rear- 
vassal of the pope.”® 

From these premises, we infer :— 

1. Henry IV was guilty of crimes for which the Church 
may impose excommunication. 

2. Emperors are subject to the jurisdiction of the Church, as 
regards censures, like the rest of the faithful. 

3. Henry was very justly excommunicated by the pope. 

4, The exercise of the deposing power was rendered possi- 
ble, nay, even necessary, and effective by reason of the re- 
ligious and social condition of Europe. 

5. The power itself was claimed by Gregory VII to be in- 
herent in the primacy, though its exercise depended on the 
state of society, and was determined by it. 

We shall further illustrate this last thesis. 


‘Kenrick, Primacy, p. 259. 2 Tbid. 
* Katerkamp’s Kirchengeschichte, vol. v, p. 8. Edit. Minster, 1834. 
* Menzel, vol. v, p. 385. §L. C. p. 386. 
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Kenrick’ writes that “the deposing power was not the 
necessary prerogative of his (Gregory VII’s) office.” And 
he states that Gregory did not pretend to be able, capri- 
ciously, to relieve subjects from the duty of allegiance; that, 
in fact, Gregory but declared authoritatively that the obliga- 
tion of the oath of fealty had ceased.”? 

Natalis Alexander,’ however, construes the words of the 
pontiff quite differently. He admits that Gregory claimed 
the deposing power as an essential prerogative of the primacy 
itself. 

In fact, the words used by Gregory, in excommunicating 
Henry the second time, are strong and unmistakable. 
Addressing the fathers and princes of the Council of Rome in 
1080, the pope says: — 

“Most holy fathers and princes, let now the whole world 
understand and know that, if you can bind and loose in 
heaven, you can also take away and grant on earth, according 
to the deserts of each one, empires, kingdoms, . . . and the 
possessions of all men. 

“If you will judge the angels that rule over all proud 
princes, what can you not do with their servants ?” ‘ 

These words can have but one meaning. It is this: that 
the deposing power flows from the power of binding and 
loosing. Yet we must remember that Gregory spoke in 
times and under circumstances quite different from those of 
the present day. 

Kenrick says :—‘“‘ The question properly at issue was, not 
whether the pope could depose the king, but whether he could 
give the sanction of religion to the determination of the 
German princes to dethrone a tyrant.”® 

This, in fact, was the case. The German princes were 
resolved at all hazards to dethrone Henry. Should the pope 
sanction it? This was certainly the practical question at 
issue, whatever may be said theoretically. To have a more 
just and adequate idea of the deposing power as exercised 
in the Middle Ages, we must not forget that Leo III had 
(a. D. 800) revived the empire of the West [Doubtful.—Ed.], 
and placed the diadem on the brow of Charlemagne. but 


! Primacy. 2 Ibid., p. 277. 
3 Hist. Eccl., sec. xi, Dissert. ii, art. x, vol. ii, p. 352. Edit. Paris, 1683. 
“ Ap. Kenrick, Primacy, p. 283. 5 Ibid., p. 276. 
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these princes, writes Gibbon, were content with the humble 
names of kings of Germany and Italy, till they had passed 
the Alps to seek their imperial crown on the banks of the 
Tiber.’ 

From this fact the usage and law of the empire were 
derived, whereby it belonged to the pope to crown the 
emperor elect, which act supposed his acquiescence in the 
election. Hence the Germans elect the king. . .. But 
when the pope crowns him, he is styled emperor.’ 

We may fairly date from this epoch, says the same author, 
the ‘‘ temporal” supremacy of the Roman bishop.* 

It has been attempted to attach blame to Pope Gregory 
for compelling princes to become vassals of the Holy See, 
and placing their realms as fiefs at the feet of the pontiffs. 
This is brought forward as another instance of the grasping 
ambition of the popes. Yet, when we come to examine into the 
nature of the case, we find that, so far from being constrained 
by the popes to become vassals, the princes themselves invari- 
ably solicited the favor of becoming feudatories of the pontiffs. 

Thus Kenrick writes :—‘“‘ Many princes, from a devotion 
to the Holy See, freely offered themselves as vassals of St. 
Peter, which, according to the notions then prevalent, implied 
no degradation, but rather independence of the imperial 
power, with a nominal subjection to the pontiff.‘ 

This pious feeling is beautifully expressed by Richard, 
King of England, to Pope Clement IV :—“ The actions of 
princes are crowned with more success when they are 
strengthened and favored by the Apostolic See.” ® 

It may not be amiss, living as we are under republican insti- 
tutions, to call attention to the principles upon which Gregory 
VII deposed princes. Inaletter to the bishops of France, 
1074, the pope thus speaks of Philip I, King of France :— 
‘Tf this severity fail to produce repentance, let every one 
be assured that we will leave no means untried to free the 
kingdom from its unworthy ruler.” 

Commenting on this passage, Kenrick remarks :— 

“Tt is clear that he (Gregory VII) proceeded on the prin- 
ciple, that the welfare of the nation is not to be sacrificed to 


1 “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. vi, p. 421, ch. 69. Ed. 
Boston, 1851. 
* Primacy by Kenrick, p. 275, 3L. C. p. 239. 
* Kenrick, Primacy, p. 240. Ibid. p. 243. 
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the caprice of an individual, and that when the royal power 
degenerates into tyranny, it loses its claim to respect.” } 

Let Americans ponder well these words. Let Republicans 
consider that the foundation of free government was laid by 
the pontiffs, by the Gregorys and the Innocents. 

In the case of Henry IV, “the injuries sustained by the 
German princes, whose domestic sanctuary had been invaded 
by the royal debauchee, . . . the sale of bishoprics, .. . 
rapine, sacrilege, cruelty, and oppression, were crimes of 
which he was notoriously guilty.”? 

Was it unlawful to set bounds to such vices ? 

We may be pardoned for adding the several cases of 
emperors deposed by the popes, after Henry IV. 

Frederic, surname .d Barbar ossa, Duke of Suabia, was crowned 
emperor by Pope Adrian IV, in 1155. He put away Ade- 
laide, his lawful wife, and lived with Beatrix, daughter of 
the Count of Burgundy. Most shocking cruelties were in- 
flicted by him on the Italian cities, especially on Milan. He 

was in consequence deposed by Pope Alexander ITI, in 1168. 

Frederic, however, gave a noble e: xample of Christian obe- 
dience, humbly submitting to the Vicar of Christ in 1176. 
In atonement for his offences, he embarked in the Crusades. 

‘The fable of the pope putting his foot on the neck of 
Frederic,” remarks Kenrick, ‘“ is exploded by the learned.” * 

Again, the emperor Otho was excommunicated and deposed 
by Pope Innocent III, in 1209. 

Pope Gregory IX deposed Frederic the German emperor, 
in 1227: the sentence was renewed in 1245, in the General 
Council of Lyons. 

The excommunication and sentence of deposition fulminat- 
ed by St. Pius V, and renewed by Sixtus V, against Elizabeth 
of England, may be considered the latest attempt to exercise 
the deposing power; no act of the kind having been per- 
formed since the reign of this latter pontiff.‘ 

It has been said that the papal pretensions to universal 
dominion are incompatible with our American institutions ; 
that, in fact, the Church is monarchical and is opposed to 
republics. We shall therefore briefly view the relations of 
Church and state in the United States. 


t agg . 71. ‘ 3 Thid., p. 275. 
3 Ibid., p. 286, note. *Ibid., p. 301. 
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In regard to the relation of Church and state, but five 
theories are possible :-— 

“1, That the Church and the state should stand in relations 
of mutual recognition, amity, and codperation, under the su- 
preme direction of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, pontiff and king. 

‘62. That the Church be established and thereby subjected 
to the state, as in Constantinople after the Schism; in Eng- 
land by Henry VIII; and in Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. 

‘3. That the state should establish and endow all commun- 
ions alike, and assume a supreme control over them all. 

“4, That the state, holding itself aloof from all contact 
with religion and religious communions, shall nevertheless 
exercise a supreme control over them all. 

“5, That all religious communions in a country be dis- 
established, that is, tolerated, but not incorporated in the 
public laws, the state ceasing to interfere in any way with 
them.” ! 

The first of these is the ecclesiastical supremacy for which 
St. Thomas and Sir Thomas More laid down their lives. 

The second and third are those which were established by 
Henry VIII. 

The fourth is the theory of the Liberals of Prussia and 
Europe in general. Bismarck and his coterie would but 
too gladly assume supreme control over all religious corpora- 
tions, so as to make them subservient to his own ends. 

Since the Reformation, princes, in many instances, have 
cast off all religion; and yet they want to appoint the bishops 
of the Church, and to mix themselves up in the internal 
administration of the Church. Against this interference 
the Church has always protested. Her Gregorys and Inno- 
cents struggled only for the independence and liberty of the 
Church. Yet their efforts were, and are still, termed encroach- 
ments of the papal on the royal power. 

The last mode of relation of Church and state is that 
which exists in the United States. ‘‘ Congress shall make 
no laws respecting the free exercise of religion.” ? 

With us, the state tolerates every religion so long as it 
does not conflict with the laws of public morality. The state 


' Essays on Religion and Literature. Edited by Archbishop Manning. p. 7. 
% Amendment to the Constit. of the U. S. Art. i. 
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interferes in no way with the internal administration of 
religious bodies. 

Yet, says Kenrick, with us, the state scarcely recognizes 
any of the privileges of ecclesiastics or of the Church : : all 
ecclesiastical persons and goods are subject to the civil 
tribunal.! 

Liberty of conscience implies that the religious convictions 
of the several denominations should be respected by the 
state. Yet Catholics, who condemn the public schools, are 
taxed to support these very schools which they abhor, and 
to which they cannot send their children. 

When will the broad and noble American mind comprehend 
our grievances on this head? On the whole, however, 
Catholics in the United States enjoy, perhaps, greater liberty 
of conscience than elsewhere. They heartily indorse the 
relation existing at present between Church and state. 
They claim no privileges: they ask only for equality with 
the sects before the law. 

Of England, Archbishop Manning writes :-—“ It is lastly 
maintained by a powerful body in this country that all 
religious communions ought to be placed on a perfect equality 
before the law. 

‘**To do this, the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
existing state churches would follow by necessity; and the 
vivil power would hold itself neutral and passive in all 
matters of pure religion, so far as the public peace is not 
involved.” ? 

This is evidently the advocating for England of the system 
which exists in the United States. In this sense Manning 
writes: ‘‘ Under cover of all these declarations, I will venture 
to affirm that the disconnection of all religious bodies from the 
state in these realms is for our public peace, and for the ad- 
vantage of religion itself.” * 

This, then, ought to suffice to allay any fears that Protest- 
ants in the United States may entertain of Catholics. 

The Church claims no direct sovereignty in temporal 
matters. She recognizes every legally established form of 
government, whether it be republican or monarchical. In 
temporal affairs, Catholics obey their civil rulers in all things 
not contrary to the law of God. 


1 Theol. Dogm., vol. i, p. 266. 2 Essays, etc., p. 30. Ibid. p. 31. 
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The Church has, however, condemned encroachment of the 
civil on the spiritual power. Pius IX, in the Syllabus of 
18364, has condemned the following propositions :— 

That the civil power, even when exercised by a non- 
Catholic ruler, has an indirect negative power over things 
sacred, etc. (prop. 41). 

The civil power may mix itself in matters which ap- 
pertain to religion, etc. (prop. 44). 

3. The Church is not a true and perfect society fully 
free, . . . but it is the business of the civil power to define 
what are the Church’s rights, etc. (prop. 19). 

In these propositions is condemned the usurping of spirit- 
ual authority by the civil ruler. 

Of the union of Church and state, as it existed in Eng- 
land down to Henry VIII, Archbishop Manning says :— 

“Tt was one of legal recognition, union, amity, and 
protection. The Church was a corporation, independent, 
self-sufficing, the sole fountain of its own jurisdiction. It 
was sovereign within its own sphere.! The separation of this 
union was conde mned by Pius 1X.’ Kings, however, gradu- 
ally encroached upon the freedom of the Chure ‘hy which, never- 
thele ‘ss, is the keystone of English Liberties The Magna 
Charta says: ‘The English ¢ ‘hurch shall be fre e,—E ‘ecle: sta 

Anglicana evs sit,’ le defence of these Whertios of the 
Church, St. Thomas laid down his life. His noble words to 
Pope Alexander III are memorable :—‘I choose rather to 
be an outcast from the palace, to be exiled, proscribed, and 
to finish my life in the last wretchedness, than to seal the 
Church’s liberty.’ ” * 

How like these words are to those uttered by Gregory VII 
on his death-bed at Salerno (1085): “I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity: therefore I die in exile.” 

We conclude in the words of an eloquent Protestant 
writer :— 

‘*Had Hildebrand’s sick heart failed him then, it would not 
have been strange; but he looked at his crucifix, at the 
image of his forsaken, dying, and yet victorious Master, and 
grew strong: for that told him how little the final triumph 
of a moral truth can be judged of from immediate success 
or failure. ‘And I, too,’ he murmured to himself, in words 


! Essays, p. LI. 2 Ibid. 3 Thid., p. 16. 
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which, a few weeks later, were the last upon his lips,—‘and I, 
too, have loved justice and hated iniquity, and I die in exile.’ 
The future was hidden to him, but he knew that God 
ruled; that the great thoughts, which by his struggles he had 
made familiar to men, rested not on his strength, but on an 
eternal basis; and that though he was passing away, the 
Omnipotent remained as the world’s ruler :—he knew that he 
had sown the seed, and that God would give the harvest.”' 


S. S., D.D. 


Art. V.—The Possible, or Mundus Logicus. 


Can that which is not, be an object of knowledge, or mental 
apprehension? Why not? Because knowledge, or mental 
apprehension, supposes a subject knowing or apprehending, and 
an object known or apprehended. But, in order that an object 
may be known, it must be knowable ; and whereas it is know- 
able only by its positive nature and qualities, it follows that 
what is not can be no object of knowledge, since nothing has 
no positive nature or qualities. 

Can you understand the term “nothing?” Yes. Cana 
term or word signify anything, if there be not something 
signified? No. Well, then, how can you understand the 
term ‘‘nothing,” since nothing can be no object of know- 
ledge, and since by its term not anything is signified? The 
term nothing gives me not a positive, but only a negative, idea, 
which suffices to render it intelligible. But a negative idea, 
in the sense that it has no object, must be the negation of 
idea, and consequently no idea at all; and how, then, can it 
render the term intelligible? It can ’ render the term intel- 
ligible, only by pre viously and mentally excluding something 
positive, for which a positive idea is "prerequired : hence a 
negative without a previous positive idea is impossible. 

The term nothing, then, indicates the absence of being; 
and as I cannot know the absence of being unless I know 
that being is, it follows that, in knowledge, the positive, the 
real, must pregede the negative or the unreal. Hence I can- 
not affirm the absence or “deny the presence of pen, ink, and 
paper, or, in fine, of anything else, except by a previous 


1 North American Review, 1845. 
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positive idea of them: which gives us to understand that the 
term nothing would be unintelligible if something were not 
known. . From all this it follows that what is not cannot in 
itself be an object of knowledge. Can the possible as such, 
then, be an object of mental apprehension? A correct answer 
to this question will give us the key to the solution of many 
rather difficult problems of philosophy. Philosophers gener- 
ally treat of actual and possible being. They define actual | being 
as one that really exists; and possible being as one not yet 
existing, but the existence of which involves no contradiction. 
A square circle, for instance, can be neither actual nor possible, 
because it supposes the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same time; it supposes the presence of roundness in affirming 
it a circle, and the absence of roundness in affirming it a 
square. The affirmation simply of a square or circle involves 
no contradiction ; and so far, circles or squares as abstracted 
from existence are called by philosophers “ entia possibilia”— 
possible beings. In answer, then, to the question, ‘‘Can the 
possible, as such, be an object of mental apprehension? ” we 
will begin by showing that the possible may be considered 
under a twofold aspect, namely : : first, under the aspect of its 
physical existence which it would have, were it existing; and, 
secondly, of its freedom from contradiction, in other w ords, 
its internal possibility. This distinction gives us a possible 
being and the possibility of being; and to the question given 
we answer that a possible being, as opposed to actual being, is 
nothing in itself, and can therefore, as such, be no object of 
mental apprehension ; whereas the possibility of being, as 
opposed to contradiction, is an eternal and immutable reality 
in the Divine Being,—an exemplary idea of things in the 
divine mind, as Father Rothenflue has well proved. Before 
anything can receive an existence, there must be an internal 
possibility for it, that is, it must not be contradictory to, or 
meompatible with, the Divine Being. This possibility we can 
conceive neither as having once begun, rior as changing or 
as ceasing to be ; for what involves no contradiction, or Ww ha at is 
possible now, always and everywhere was so, is so, and will 
be so: and hence it is eternal, immutable, and universal, there- 
fore it is the ability in God to create, who afone is eternal 
and immutable. 

The intrinsic possibility of things is not intrinsic in possible 
things themselves, for they are not; and what is not, cannot 
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have anything intrinsic in itself. Nor can it properly be 
called, as many philosophers do call it, the essence either of 
possible or actual things, though it is essentially necessary 
in order that things may be possible or actual; for if God 
were not, nothing could be possible or actual: but it is the 
essence of God in so far as that essence is imitable ad extra 
in creatures by means of the creative act. 

Hence, when it is said that God cannot create what is 
intrinsically impossible or involves a contradiction, it does 
not and cannot mean that he is limited in his power and 
subject to a certain logical condition extrinsic to himself, a 
medium, as it were, between himself and creatures, but that 
he cannot contradict his own essence; in other words, that 
he cannot annihilate himself. 

It was said that the intrinsic possibility of things is the 
exemplary idea of things in the Divine mind. This we will 
siinply, though imperfectly, illustrate by the example of a 
painter, who exercises his art and produces a painting 
according to the idea in his mind; or of an architect, who 
raises a structure according to a preconceived plan. God, 
in creating, cannot act blindly. He must act intelligently; 
hence, according to his divine idea. This divine idea renders 
the creative act possible; hence it may be called the 
possibility of things which is intrinsic in God. The possible, 
then, can only be known in the real, for only in the real 
is anything possible. There is, however, a difference 
between knowing or understanding that a thing is possible, 
and imagining or representing to ourselves this or that 
particular possible thing with the individual determinations 
it would have were it existing. The one is the work of the 
intellect knowing the ability of the real to produce the 
possible ; the other is accompanied by a picture or phantasm 
called forth by the imagination. ‘The real must, however, 
always precede the possible in knowledge as well as in 
imagination. To some, however, this may seem contrary to 
experience, inasmuch as we frequently think of, imagine, 
and represent to ourselves mere possible things that have no 
existence; and that, consequently, the possible as such may 
be, and frequently is, an object of mental apprehension. 

This is, however, only an apparent difficulty, which may 
easily be solved by explaining the manner in which we 
imagine and represent to ourselves things possible. Such 
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representations and imaginations are either borrowed from the 
real and transferred to the ideal; or at least the constituent 
elements taken from the real are only newly combined. 
For a further explanation of this, let me be allowed once 
again to remark: Ist, that all knowledge supposes a subject 
knowing and an object known; 2d, in order that an 
object may be known, it must be knowable; so that where 
there is no cognoscibility there can be no knowledge or 
mental apprehension, and where there is no existence there 
can be no proper cognoscibility, as Father Rothenflue well 
proves, in proving that the existence and cognoscibility of a 
thing are identical. Now, possible things, previous to their 
existence, are nothing in themselves, and can have as such 
no proper cognosc ibility ; and hence they can be known only 
in knowing the ability in the real to produce them, and can 
be re presented to the imagination or intellect by sensible or 
intelligible species not their own, but taken from the real. 

If I represent to myself a possible house similar to this, I 
must know this house, or, at least, like the architect, before 
the house was built, I must be acquainted with materials and 
forms that will constitute it such. The knowledge of 
materials and forms must be acquired from the real by 
experience. I may imagine a mountain of gold which 
does not exist and is a mere possible being, provided I 
know what a mountain is and what gold is; and if I know 
not what a mountain or gold is, it may then in some manner 
be described and explained to me, but, in the description 
and explanation, terms must be used that signify something 
in the order of existence which I already know: otherwise 
the description or explanation would be to me totally unin- 
telligible. The real must therefore precede the possible in 
knowledge; and hence the Abbé Rosmini, a celebrated 
Italian philosopher, committed a grave blunder when he 
maintained that the idea of ens in genere,—being in general, 
is the primitive idea and light of the intellect. 

The very beginning of human knowledge must be con-* 
formable to the definition of knowledge ; and as all knowledge, 
in its very point of departure, must embrace subject knowing 
and object known, it follows that the object known cannot 
be ens in genere, which Rosmini asserted; nor mere possible 
being, nor das reine Sein,—pure being, which Hegel maintains, 
and which he calls das Nicht-Sein,—not-being, because 
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neither the possible as such, nor being in general of Rosmini, 
nor das reine Sein of Hegel, has any existence or cognosci- 
bility. We know something to be possible, because we know 
something actual possessing power to realize the possible. 

Father Rothenflue, after treating of God’s infinite know- 
ledge, showing that he must know himself perfectly. as also 
everything past, present, and future, likewise all possible 
things, proposes the following apparently very difficult 
question: How does God know possible things? does he know 
them as finite or as infinite in number? This, he says, is 
about the only difficulty remaining. According to his system 
of philosophy, this does, indeed, seem to be a very serious 
difficulty ; for it appears that God must know possibles either 
as finite or as infinite in number. Now, an infinite number 
is repugnant, for that is repugnant which involves a contra- 
diction, and that involves a contradiction which affirms the 
same thing to be and not to be at the same time; but to 
affirm an infinite number is to affirm and deny infinity under 
the same respect at the same time. We affirm infinity by 
predicating it of number, and we deny infinity by affirming 
number, because number is always conceived as essentially 
capable of increase or diminution, and no number is conceiv- 
able to which nothing can be added or from which nothing can 
be taken away. But what is capable of increase or decrease, 
addition or diminution, essentially excludes infinity, and must 
be in itself essentially finite; therefore an infinite number is 
repugnant in itself, and hence,God cannot know possible things 
as being infinite in number. Does God know possible things, 
then, as finite in namber? If possible things are only finite 
in number, then how can God’s omnipotence be vindicated, 
since, on the supposition that he created this finite number 
of possible things, nothing more would remain possible to be 
created and his omnipotence would be exhausted? Father 
Rothenflue’s answer to the difficulty is this: ‘‘ Although we 
may not understand how and in what number God knows 
possible things, on that account the knowledge in God of 
possibles must not be denied, since it can be evidently 
concluded from his very nature. There is in God the 
knowledge of possible things, but how, we know not.” .. . 
Then he adds, that some answer the difficulty directly and 
admit possible things to be infinite, but de ny that they 
constitute number, insisting on the words of St. Augustine, 
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saying, ‘ Infinitorum nullum esse numerum,”—infinites have 
no number; and others who admit them to be infinite in 
number, deny, however, that on that account God’s knowledge 
of them must be finite, since he knows the really existing as 
finite, without being " thereby limited in knowledge; nor 
would his omnipotence be limited and exhausted on the 
supposition that possible things are finite in number, since, 
according to all philosophers, it requires an infinite power or 
omnipotence to create even the least atom; moreover, so 
many possibles, individually considered, can never be 
reated, beyond which no others remain possible, and, con- 
sequently, omnipotence will always have possibles on which to 
act, if not in creating different possible things, at least in 
creating the same many times over again. This is substan- 
tially F ‘ather Rothenflue’s solution. 

In order to solve the difficulty, it appears to us necessary to 
resolve the one question into two, namely: first, In what 
manner does God know possible things? second, Are _possi- 
ble things finite or infinite in number? As to the first, we 
answer that, as God is completely independent in his know- 
ledge, being the adequate object thereof, he must know every- 
thing distinct from himself by perfectly knowing himself. 
Were he in his knowledge dependent upon anything 
extrinsic to, and distinct from, himsdlf, he would be limited, 
finite—no God at all. We, on the contrary, need for our 
knowledge objects, truths, distinct from ourselves, because 
we are dependent, limited, by no means self-sufficing ; and 
those philosophers who maintain that all knowle deze flows 
from the mind as from its source without the action of 
objective truth, deify man, and make him totally independent 
and self-sufficing. God, on the contrary, knows pertectly his 
own essence; and as the intrinsic possibility of things either 
created or uncreated is in his own essence and power, he 
knows all whatever is possible, by perfectly knowing him- 
self, his own essence or being. He also perfectly knows his 
omnipotence or infinite power, which supposes that he per- 
fectly knows to what it has extended and to what it a 
extend itself, for no power is adequately comprehended if 
be not known to what it may extend and has extended it- 
self; therefore God, by perfec tly knowing himself, his essence 
and omnipotence, knows all things possible and actual. 

In regard to the second question, it seems to us that all the 
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answers given are, and all the answers that might be given 
would be, unsatisfactory if the question itself, namely, Are 
possible things finite or infinite in number? be admitted as a 
fair and valid question deserving a categorical answer. Some 
maintain that possible things are infinite, but constitute no 
number, according to the words of St. Augustine : Infinitorum 
nullum esse numerum. Do they by possible things mean, 
perhaps, the possibility of things in the sense that it is the 
ability of the real, namely of God, to create them? If so, 
then the words of St. Augustine, taken in the sense that there 
can be no number of infinities, as, for instance, a number of 
gods all infinite, will support them ; for the internal possibility 
of things being in the essence and power of God and iden- 
tical with them, to question the number of possibilities would 
be to question the number of divine essences and powers, 
which is absurd. They must mean, then, not the possibility 
of things, in so far as it is the ability of God to create, but 
possible things in the abstract, and must maintain that they 
constitute, as it were, an infinite collection without number. 
They must interpret, then, the words of St. Augustine as 
meaning an infinite collection of possible things which do 
not constitute a number. But this is altogether inconceiv- 
able, even contradictory, for where there is plurality there 
must be individuals, and where there are individuals, there 
must likewise be number, and where there is number there 
can be no infinity; hence the answer of those who maintain 
that possible things are infinite but constitute no number, is 
very unsatisfactory and, indeed, unintelligible. Not less un- 
satisfactory is the answer of those who hold that possible 
things are finite in number. To say that God’s knowledge 
and power must be infinite, although possible things are finite 
in number, is all very well, but then this does not solve the 
difficulty. A finite number must be a number that has limits, 
and a number that has limits must be definite; and if the 
number of possible things be definite, how can they tell us 
that no number of possibles can be created beyond which 
no possibles remain to be created ? 

To say that the number of possible things is definite, and 
that this definite number cannot be created, is wholly unin- 
telligible. In order to solve the difficulty, they may, perhaps, 
say, the first number may be annihilated and a second and 
a third creation of similars may take place; and soon. Well, 
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be it so. But the same question returns, and, according to 
their theory, they must admit a definite number of similars, 
and when these are created, what then? A series ad infinitum, 
to infinity? If so, then they must give up their idea of 
a definite number of possible beings; if not, then they must 
finally come to a halt, as God’s omnipotence can go no 
farther. 

It seems evident, then, that these answers do not satisfy 
the mind. Must the question then remain unanswered ? 
No; or rather it must be shown that the question, “ Are 
possible things finite or infinite in number ?” is not valid; that 
it supposes something which is not supposable, because 
impossible. What has been said in the beginning of this 
article will greatly assist us in showing that no such. question 

ran be f fairly proposed. It has been. stated that a correct 
answer to the question, “Can the possible, as such, be an 
object of mental apprehension?” would give us the key to 

many rather difficult problems of philosophy. Let us see 
whether it will assist us on this point. 

It has been proved that the possible, as such, can be in itself 
no object of mental apprehension, cannot in itself be cognos- 
cible, because it has no existence, is nothing; and hence, 
to ask whether possible things are finite or infinite in number, 
is the same as to ask whether nothing is finite or infinite in 
number. To which we readily reply, that nothing is nothing 
and can have no number at all, either finite or infinite. But 
some one will object, saying: I can imagine four, five, or six 
other worlds like this, and to these I can assign num- 
bers ; moreover, God can create these ; therefore the question 
is valid, ‘‘ Are possibles finite or infinite in number?” But, my 
dear sir, you have seen that the possible is cognoscible only 
in the real or actual, and that it can be represented only by 
a cognoscibility borrowed from the real, which then undergoes 
‘the same conditions as the real or actual, and then the question 
must be, Is the real, or can the real, the existing, be infinite 
in number? which is very easily answered in the negative, 
because an infinite number of real things is yey ws 
The questions, then, that may be asked are these: Can God’s 
omnipotence be exhausted ? We answer no. Can God create 
an infinite number of things? No; because an infinite num- 
ber is repugnant. J. H. Koop. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Art. VI.—A Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, on the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s Recent Expos- 
tulation. By Joun Henry Newman, of the Oratory. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 16mo, 
pp. 170. 1875. 


WE discussed in the Review for January last, as fully as 
we thought necessary, Mr. Gladstone’s main charge, that 
Papal Infallibility, as defined by the Council of the Vatican, 
is incompatible with the civil allegiance of Catholics,—the 
only charge that affects us Catholics in this country. Dr. 
Newman, in the publication before us, has replied to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation im extenso, and has replied both 
as a Catholic and as an Englishman. We have no need te 
say that the Reply is able and exhaustive, but, perhaps, its 
value is partially lessened by the fact that the author replies 
for himself, as an independent thinker, who writes on his 
own responsibility, from his own private and personal con- 
victions, rather than as a Doctor of the Church, setting 
forth her doctrine. His convictions are, for the most part, 
coincident with the teachings of the Church, but do not 
appear to rest on her authority. His repiy, though, as a 
matter of fact, in the main satisfactor y to Catholics, must be 
taken as the statement of the views of Dr. John Henry 
Newman by non-Catholics, rather than as the authentic teach- 
ing of the Church, on the topics discussed ; ; and therefore will 
not be taken by Protestants as anything more than the 
answer, on his own hook, of a very learned, able, and 
distinguished individual. 

A triend, in whose judgment we place great confidence, 
remarks to us that Dr. Newman does not appear to write in a 
thoroughly Catholic spirit; that even when his doctrine is 
nage the animus, the spirit, is at least half-Anglican. 
Dr. Newman is decidedly an Englishman, with most of the 
characteristics of Englishmen. He seems to us to retain an 
affection for Anglicanism which we do not share; to believe 
it true and sound as far as it goes, and to have rejected it as 
defective rather than as false. His Catholicity, which we 
do not doubt is very genuine, is something added to his 
Anglicanism, not something diverse or essentially different 
from it. It is something more than Anglicanism, but not 
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something different in kind. In fact, we detect no radical 
change in the habits of his mind effected by his conversion; and 
his republication of his works written and published when 
he was still an Anglican, with only very meagre notes, would 
seem to indicate that in his own judgment none did take place. 
Indeed he says expressly, somewhere in his “ Essay on 
Development of Christian Doctrine,” that “‘ conversion is a 
putting on, not a putting off.” In our case it was both,—a 
putting off of the old man, and a putting on of the new man; 
but then we were not an Anglican, nor one of the leaders of 
the ‘*Oxford Movement.” There can be no question that 
Dr. Newman is not in full and hearty sympathy with his 
more earnest and enthusiastic brethren, and is far from falling 
in with them in their devotions to our Lady, for instance, 
who is for him, in those of his writings we have seen, simply 
St. Mary, as if she were only an ordinary saint. 

Yet we believe much of what seems to us defective in his 
Catholic sympathy is due to his English reserve, and not to 
any want of Catholic faith or devotion; to his English dread 
of overdoing, and appearing too demonstrative. He certainly 
did not sympathize with the Vatican decrees of the supremacy 
and infallibility of the pope; he seems to have some doubts 
if they have the authority of an ecumenical council, because 
a large minority of the Fathers refrained from voting, though 
not voting against them, and he seems to think these decrees 
tend to lessen the papal dignity; yet he tells us he believes both 
the papal infallibility and supremacy, and did believe them 
before the Vatican decrees. He, evidently, has also wished 
to present his statement of the points of Catholic doctrine, 
specially objected to by Mr. Gladstone, in terms as little 
offensive to his countrymen as possible, without betraying 
the truth ; yet he defends the papal character of the Church, 
and maintains that the pope holds, jure divino, the deposing 
power, or power in extreme cases, of which he is the judge, 
to depose a sovereign prince, and to abselve his subjects 
from their allegiance, than which nothing in Catholicity is 
more offensive to English Protestants. He questions the 
authority of the Syllabus, but we have not found him counte- 
nancing any error it condemns, or includes as condemned. He 
says not a few things that will displease many Catholics, and 
some things which we cannot accept, but it will be difficult, 
we apprehend, to convict him of any utterance against faith. 
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At any rate, whether his Reply proves satisfactory to Catholics 
or not, it contains nothing, as far as we can judge, to afford 
aid or comfort to the enemies of the Church. 

The Review has never eulogized Dr. Newman, and it has 
criticized some of his publications with great severity, and 
incurred much odium for itself thereby. We have never 
liked his English reserve, and apparent want of frankness 
and fulness in acknowledging his errors and mistakes; he 
has always seemed to us to write as if he felt himself the 
leader of a great movement, which he had to take care not to 
commit by any word or deed of his. The present work is 
not in all respects satisfactory to us; it reserves a right, in 
extreme cases, to follow one’s private judgment against the 
authority of the pope, which we dare not claim, and have 
no disposition to claim for ourselves, even in matters in 
which the pope does not claim infallibility ; still, we like it 
better than any other of the author’s publications that we 
have seen. Though conciliatory in spirit, and proving 
from first to last its author a loyal Englishman, it is bold, 
manly, independent, and unreserved in the expression of 
his honest convictions. It is, upon the whole, an able 
defence of Catholicity on the points assailed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and scatters the charges preferred in his Expostulation 
to the four quarters of the globe. He triumphantly refutes 
not only the main charge, which we ourselves refuted, but 
one after another all his minor charges, and proves, what 
every Catholic knows to be true, that a Catholic may be 
loyal to the civil power, and obedient to his prince or the 
state in all respects permitted by the law of God, and is in 
no respect a mental or a moral slave. Indeed, the Catholic 
is the only free man, and the only subject on whose loyalty 
the prince can always rely, because he obeys his prince for 
conscience’ sake. 

While we accept the Reply as full and satisfactory in 
regard to Protestants, we are not quite satisfied with Dr. 
Newman’s assertion that ‘‘the pope is the heir of the rights, 
powers, privileges, and prerogatives of the Church of the 
fourth century.” He maintains that all the rights, powers, 
privileges, and prerogatives claimed by the pope now or in 
medizval times, were claimed and exercised by the Church 
in the fourth century, but which, through default, the vicissi- 
tudes of nations, or the action of Divine Providence, have all 
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become centred in the Bishop of Rome, who inherits them 
all, because all others have failed, and there is no rival or 
adverse claimant, so that Providence has rendered true the 
words of our Lord: “‘Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
will I build my Church.” This may be conclusive against 
Anglicans, but it strikes us as neither doctrinally nor 
historically correct. Our Lord gave himself the keys of the 
kingdom to Peter alone, not to all the apostles in common ; 
and the Church started as papal. The pope had in the 
beginning all the powers, privileges, and prerogatives he 
has now, if we may believe St. Cyprian, who, in his De 
Unitate Ecclesia, maintains that for the manifestation of 
unity, though all the apostles were equals, one cathedra was 
established, that of Peter, whence unity of the episcopate 
should be seen to take its rise. They were his from the 
beginning, and his by divine appointment, not held in 
common with the Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem. These patriarchs were independent of the 
Patriarch of the West, but not of the pope, or the chair of 
Peter. They held from the pope, and were answerable to 
him, who could judge and depose them. Besides, the patri- 
archates did not exist in the beginning, but were subsequently 
established or recognized by the Apostolic See, as measures 
of administration; and that of Constantinople was not re- 
cognized by the pope, if we recollect aright, till the eighth or 
ninth century. 

Dr. Déllinger, in his “‘ Hippolytus,” as also the Abbé Cruice, 
from data furnished by the newly discovered and published 
Philosophoumena, has proved that, in the decline of the 
second century and the beginning of the third, the popes 
claimed and exercised all the authority in the Universal 
Church they do now, and that the Church was as decidedly 
papal in the second and third centuries as it was in the 
thirteenth or is in the nineteenth century. Dr. Newman has 
been misled, we say it with due deference, by his Anglican 
reading of history and by the theory of development. We 
regret that Dr. Newman retains a lingering affection for the 
theory of development, which he invented while yet an Angli- 
can, as a facile way of getting over difficulties which he sup- 
posed, as an Anglican, exist in the way of accepting the Catholic 
Church ; for his high character, great learning, and eminent 
ability are not unlikely to gain for it a credit it does not 
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deserve, and which may do harm. We think a revision of 
his Anglican reading of Church history, with a little more 
confidence in the learning and good faith of Catholic writers 
not converts from Anglicanism, would convince him that 
the difficulties Anglicans allege, are imaginary, and no theory 
of the sort to enable one to get over them is called for. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Newman accepts as of divine 
right the pope’s deposing power, which many Catholics 
deny. Our able and learned collaborateur, in his essay on 
St. Gregory VII, is intent not so much on discussing the origin 
and ground of the power exercised by Gregory in deposing 
Henry IV of Germany, as on showing Henry’s unfitygss to 
reign over a Catholic people, and that his deposition e the 
pope was in accordance with the jus publicum of the time, 
and the consent and demand of the German nation. He 
remarks, by the way, that in his view the pope held the 
power both by divine right, by the jus publicum of Europe 
at the time, and by the consent of kings and peoples. We 
think he will permit us to say, that he has not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished the ground of the pope’s right or power from the 
conditions of its efficient exercise. The pope holds the 
power as Vicar of Christ, from God, not from man, kings 
or peoples. St. Gregory professes to depose Henry by the 
authority of Almighty God, in the name of Saints Peter and 
Paul ; and we are not at liberty to suppose either that he was 
ignorant of the title by which he held the power he was 
exercising, or that he misstated it. In no instance does 
the pope, in deposing a sovereign prince, claim to act 
from any other than divine authority ; and to assume to do 
it on any lower authority would, in our judgment, be 
monstrous, and decidedly revolutionary. The right or 
power is inherent in the spiritual order, and is inseparable from 
the divine sovereignty, of which the pope is the divinely 
appointed representative and guardian in the government 
of men and nations. This much is plainly asserted or 
implied in the dogmatic bull, Unam Sanctam, of Boniface 
VIII, and must be accepted if we recognize the pope at all 
as the Chief of the Christian commonwealth, which includes 
princes or states as well as individuals. 

Christianity is a creed to be believed, but it is also a law 
to be obeyed. As law, it is obligatory upon every individual 
in the Christian community, and binds alike all manner of 
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persons, of whatever rank or condition, kings, princes, 
nobles, statesmen, men in authority, or vested with civil 
functions, as well as private individuals, for “ with God 
there is no respect of persons,” and no one is dispensed from 
obedience to his law. The pope, as the divinely appointed 
guardian and judge of this law, which includes both the 
natural law and the revealed law, since “ gratia supponit 
naturam,” must have, jure divino, jurisdiction over the civil 
power, and the right to apply the law to men in authority 
or vested with civil functions as well as to any other persons, 
and subject them to the discipline he judges proper in the case. 
The right 0 power is divine, and held by the pope as Vicar 
of Christ. But the pope cannot efficiently exercise this 
right except when and where faith is strong and fervid, 
when and where it is in accordance with the jus publicum, 
and is assented to by the people. The error of the excellent 
and learned M. Gosselin is in taking the necessary conditions 
of the effective exercise of the pope’s power in the civil 
order for the origin and ground of the power, or of the right 
itself. As these conditions have for many centuries ceased 
to exist, there has prevailed among both Catholics and non- 
Catholics an opinion that the right itself no longer exists ; 
that Rome has abandoned all claim to the power over kings 
and princes she once exercised. The right or power cannot 
be abandoned, any more than the papacy itself; but the 
pope can desist from asserting it when its effective exercise 
has ceased to be practicable. St. Peter had the power to 
declare the deposition of the Roman Cesar, but what practi- 
cal force would his declaration have had? Pius 1X may 
declare the new German emperor deposed and his subjects 
absolved from their allegiance, but his declaration, except 
by a miracle or the direct interposition of God himself, 
would be of no avail; would be, practically, a mere brutum 
fulmen. There need be no fear of the papacy on account of 
this asserted deposing power, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
must know that in our times it cannot be exercised with 
effect, yet, if it could be so exercised, it would be a great 
benefit to civilization. We must here let Dr. Newman 
speak for us, or rather Pius IX cited by him :— 


‘*As if to answer Mr. Gladstone by anticipation, and to allay his 
fears, the pope made a declaration three years ago on the subject, 
which, strange to say, Mr. Gladstone quotes without perceiving that 
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it tells against the very argument which he brings it to corroborate ;— 
that is, except as the Pope’s animus goes. Doubtless he would wish 
to have the place in the political world which his predecessors had, 
because it was given to him by Providence, and is conducive to the 
highest interests of mankind; but he distinctly tells us that he has not 
got it, and cannot have it, till a time comes, of the prospect of which 
we are as good judges as he can be, and which we say cannot come, 
at least for centuries. He speaks of what is his highest political 
power, that of interposing in the quarrel between a prince and his 
subjects, and of declaring, upon appeal made to him from them, that 
the prince had or had not forfeited their allegiance. This power, 
most rarely exercised, and on very extraordinary occasions, and with- 
out any aid of infallibility in the exercise of it, any more than the 
civil power possesses that aid, it is not necessary for any Catholic to 
believe; and I suppose, comparatively speaking, few Catholics do 
believe it: to be honest, I must say, I do; that is, under the condi- 
tions which the pope himself lays down in the declaration to which I 
have referred, his answer to the address of the Academia. He speaks 
of his right ‘to depose sovereigns, and release the people from the 
obligation of loyalty, a right which had undoubtedly sometimes been 
exercised in crucial circumstances;’ and he says: ‘ This right (diritto) 
in those ages of faith,—(which discerned in the pope, what he is, 
that is to say, the Supreme Judge of Christianity, and recognized the 
advantages of his tribunal in the great contests of peoples and sover- 
eigns)—was freely extended,—(aided indeed as a matter of duty by 
the public law (diritto) and by the common consent of peoples)— 
to the most important (i pi gravi) interests of states and their rulers.’ 
(Guardian, Nov. 11, 1874.) 

Now let us observe how the pope restrains the exercise of this right. 
He calls it his right—that is, in the sense in which right in one party 
is correlative with duty in the other, so that, when the duty is not 
observed, the right cannot be brought into exercise; and this is 
precisely what he goes on to intimate; for he lays down the conditions 
of that exercise. First it can only be exercised in rare and critical 
circumstances (supreme circonstanze, i pit gravi interessi). Next. 
he refers to his being the supreme judge of Christianity, and to 
his decision as coming from a tribunal: his prerogative, then, is not a 
mere arbitrary power, but must be exercised by a process of law and 
a formal examination of the case, and in the presence and the hearing 
of the two parties interested in it. Also in this limitation is implied 
that the pope's definitive sentence involves an appeal to the supreme 
standard of right and wrong, the moral law, as its basis and rule, and 
must contain the definite reasons on which it decides in favor of the 
one party or the other. Thirdly, the exercise of this right is limited 
to the ages of faith; ages which, on the one hand, inscribed it among 
the provisions of the jus publicum, and on the other so fully recognized 
the benefits it conferred, as to be able to enforce it by the common 
consent of the peoples. These last words should be dwelt on: it is 
no consent which is merely local, as of one country, of Ireland or of 
Belgium, if that were probable; but a united consent of various 
nations, of Europe, for instance, as a commonwealth, of which the 
pope was the head. Thirty years ago we heard much of the pope 
being made the head of an Italian confederation: no word came from 
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England against such an arrangement. It was possible, because the 
members of it were all of one religion; and in like manner a European 
commonwealth would be reasonable, if Europe were of one religion. 
Lastly, the pope declares with indignation that a pope is not infallible 
in the exercise of this right; such a notion is an invention of the 
enemy; he calls it ‘malicious.’” (pp. 46. 48.) 


As we read the declaration of the Supreme Pontiff in 
reply to the Address of the Academia, he asserts the right of 
the papacy, but confesses that in the present state of Chris- 
tendom its exercise is impracticable: which is precisely what 
we ourselves have always maintained. Practically con- 
sidered, the pope neither has nor claims to have the deposing 
power, and, in this sense, the first Bishop of Pittsburg was 
right when he said, in his controversy with us, that the claim 
is abandoned at Rome. It is abandoned, not as a right 
inherent in the papacy, as included in the supremacy of the 
pope, but as a power that as things now are, and are likely 
to be for along time to come, cannot be practically exercised. 
This is Dr. Newman’ s view in answer to Mr. Gladstone, and 
ought to allay the apprehensions of all those who pretend 
the papal supremacy is incompatible with civil allegiance. 


Dr. Newman is quite right in denying that the pope in ex- 
ercising the deposing power is infallible. The pope is infal- 
lible in teaching, but we do not understand that he claims to be 
infallible in governing. The pope cannot err as to the law, but 
he may err or make mistakes in its application to particular 
cases, where his only guide is human prudence. We accept, 
without any reservation, Dr. Newman’s statement on this point: 


‘In saying this, I am far from saying that popes are never in the 
wrong, and are never to be resisted, or that their excommunications 
always avail. I am not bound to defend the policy or the acts of 
particular popes, whether before or after the great revolt from their 
authority in the 16th century. There is no reason that I should con- 
tend, and I do not contend, for instance, that they at all times have 
understood our own people, our national character and resources, and 
our position in Europe; or that they have never suffered from bad coun- 
sellors or misinformation. I say this the more freely, because Urban 
VIII, about the year 1641 or 1642, blamed the policy of some popes of 
the preceding century in their dealings with our country.”* (p. 43.) 


* “* When he was urged to excommunicate the Kings of France and Sweden he made 


answer: ‘‘ We may declare them excommunicated, as Pius V declared Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and before him Clement VII, the King of England, Henry VIII... but with 
what success? The whole world can tell. We vet bewail it with tears of blood, Wisdom 
does not teach us to imitate Pius V or Clement VII, but Paul V, who, in the beginn'ng, being 
many times urged by the Spaniards to excommuicate James King of Eng land, never wonld 
consent to it.”' (State Paper Office, Italy, 1641-1662) ‘' Vide Mr. Simpson's very able and 
careful life of Campion, 1867, p. 371.” 
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The decree of the Council of the Vatican defining papal 
infallibility affects the question of the relation of the papacy 
to the civil power only in one single respect. It simply 
forbids Catholics to deny that what, in the Middle Ages, was 
called the temporal power of the popes is held by divine 
right, for all the popes who exercised it claimed to exercise 
it in the name of God, as successors of Peter and Vicars 
of Christ, and, if not infallible in its exercise, they are infalli- 
ble in declaring the title by which they hold it, since that 
pertains to the domain of faith or doctrine. The definition 
of the papal infallibility adds nothing to the practical power 
of the pope, but it vindicates his right to exercise authority 
over kings and princes as over all other persons, and to 
apply to them the law of God, to require them to rule justly, 
to respect the rights of God, which include the rights of the 
subject and the so-called rights of man, and to depose them 
and absolve their subjects from their allegiance, if they can- 
not otherwise be brought to respect the divine law in 
their government. The popes, we concede, do not possess 
the practical power, but what we contend is, that they do 
possess the right, and can no more abandon it or surrender 
it than they can the papacy itself. 

The pope is not infallible in the government of the Church, 
but he holds his authority by divine right, and his authority 
is supreme, and no one can disobey or refuse to obey any 
command of his without disobedience to God. That in the 
exercise of his extreme powers the pope has made mistakes, 
is possible ; that he has made mistakes, we do not think we 
have any right to say. Authority judges; it is not judged. 
Dr. Newman goes farther than we dare go. He is an 
Englishman, and obedience costs him something. He strikes 
us as somewhat stingy, if not in his actual obedience, at least 
in his avowals of his obligation to obey the sovereign pontiff, 
and takes care to reserve the right to disobey, when in his 
own private judgment he thinks he ought not to obey. We 
do not understand this reserve. The pope is the Vicar of 
Christ, who has all power in heaven and earth from his 
Father; and when the pope commands, it is ours to obey 
without any reservation. If a true Catholic, all we need 
know is, that the alleged command is given by the pope, and 
what it really means. We must obey as if from God himself, 
as Abraham showed himself ready to offer up his son Isaac 
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at the divine command. Man has no rights against God 
his Creator, Proprietor, and Sovereign, and consequently 
none against the Vicar of God. 

The pope, however, is not even now without authority in 
temporals, hardly less than he had in the Middle Ages. ‘His 
sentence of deposition against a sovereign prince would not 
now be executed, any more than it would have been under 
pagan Rome. Deposition was always an extreme measure, 
resorted to with extreme reluctance, and only after all other 
remedies were exhausted; and it has very seldom been 
resorted to at all, not more than once in a hundred years 
upon an average. But the pope, # he cannot now exercise 
that extreme power, can and does exercise his power as the 
supreme head of the whole body of the faithful. It is true 
he has no physical force at his command, and there is no 
nation that he can call upon to execute his orders; but he 
has a firmer support in ne faith and conscience of Catholics, 
or the people of God. Catholics may disobey the commands 
of the pope, as they may disobey the comm: ands of God, but at 
the risk of their salvation; yet are they bound in conscience 
to obey him, morally bound by his prescriptions, and we 
are aware of no limits to this obligs ation. 

Dr. Newman labors long and hard, while asserting the 
power of the pope, to show that the pope, as a matter of fact, 
rarely interferes in the affairs of the Church, or makes his 
power felt, especially in temporal matters. Yet he ought to 
remember that all power in the Church emanates from God 
through the pope, the centre and fountain of all ecclesiastical 
authority. The Church is papal, founded on Peter, not 
episcopal, as Anglicans hold. There is no authority in the 
Church that does not hold from the pope. I am bound to obey 
the pope, because, in obeying him, I am obeying God; and 
I am bound to obey my bishop or my parish priest, because, 
in obeying either, I am obeying the pope, the Vicar of God. 
Separated from the pope or unauthorized: by him, I am 
bound, nay, forbidden, to obey either. We therefore do not 
agree with Dr. Newman that it is only on rare occasions that 
the pope interferes and makes his authority felt in the govern- 
ment of the Church or of Catholics; nor do we think it well 
to try to keep the pope as much in the background as _ pos- 
sible. It may be good policy, so far as concerns those who 
are prejudiced against the papacy, but we think the effect is 
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bad, so far as concerns the faithful themselves. Gallicanism 
could hardly have arisen if the true papal constitution and 
character of the Church had been always brought out and fully 
insisted on. The apostasy of England, or, if you prefer, the 
loss of England to the Church, was due in a great measure 
to the same cause. The English were never thoroughgoing 
papists. The pope was never for them the representative of 
the spiritual order. He was admitted, indeed, to be at the sum- 
mit of the hierarchy, but not generally recognized as also at its 
base. The Church by the English people was not regarded as 
founded on Peter, but on the episcopacy, and simply com- 
pleted by the addition of the papacy. Hence an Englishman 
was capable of conceiving the suppression of the papacy, 
and the Church as remaining in all its essential elements. 
Indeed we can, or at least imagine we can, trace the germ 
of Anglicanism in the Church in England from the Norman 
Conquest down. We hold it all-important, then, that the real 
power and office of the pope should be fully brought out and 
placed in the foreground. Thence it is we hail with so much 
joy and gratitude the Vatican decrees defining the suprem- 
acy and infallibility of the pope. They bring out and place 
in an unmistakable light the essentially pe apal constitution 
and character of the Church. Papist is a title of honor, and 
we glory in it. 

Though the pope has not, in the present state of the world, 
of the nations which no longer constitute a Christian republic 
governed by Christian principles, the practical power to depose 
sovereigns, he retains in principle all his rights, and exercises, 
in teaching and governing Catholics, his full supremacy, the 
same as if all the world were Catholic. That his supremacy 
in its principle and the end for which he holds and exercises 
it is spiritual, is undeniable; but it is not true that its exer- 
cise has no temporal effects, and no bearing on the question 
of obedience to the state. We agree with Dr. Newman that 
the obedience I owe to the pope as the chief of my religion, 
does in no sense conflict with any duty I owe to the state ; 
but this does not say that it never conflicts with any obedie nen 
the civil power from time to time does or may exact of me. 
We see the conflict of the two powers in some one country or 
another constantly occurring. There is this conflict now rag- 
ing in Germany, and it raged most terribly in England and 
Ireland from the Reformation down nearly to our own times. 
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England passed acts declaring the profession and practice of 
the Catholic religion high-treason, and then hanged Catholics 
as traitors. Germany passes acts which deny the rights and 
freedom of the Church, and which no Catholic can obey, 
which the pope declares null, and forbids Catholics to obey ; 
and many bishops and priests are now suffering imprisonment 
and exile, because they obey the pope rather than the state. 
Now, if you assume with that quibbling lawyer, Sir George 
Bowyer, that the state is independent in its order—and as 
nearly all statesmen and publicists assume—how can you 
maintain that the papal supremacy is in no respect incom- 
patible with the allegiance Catholics owe to the civil power? 

Dr. Newman does not, as we read him, meet this question 
fairly and squarely. Archbishop Manning meets it in principle, 
when he says, the subject ‘is bound io obey the civil gov- 
ernment in all things not unlawful :” not forbidden by the 
law of God, we presume is meant. But this denies that 
civil allegiance is unlimited, and therefore denies the old 
heathen doctrine revived in the modern world, namely, the 
omnipotence of the state. The papal supremacy, as held by 
Catholics, is not incompatible with civil allegiance when that 
allegiance is understood, with its proper limitations, as sub- 
oridnate to the law of God; but when understood to be omni- 
potent, as it is claimed to be by your Bismarcks, Gladstones, 
most Protestants, and all despots, it is, to a certain extent at 
least, incompatible with obedience to the state, for it limits 
or restricts it. 

These limitations imposed by the law of God, but which the 
political atheism of the age treats with contempt, the pope 
insists on being observed by Catholics. They are equally 
obligatory on all, for the law of God is universal; but they 
cannot be enforced on anti-Catholic legislatures, for the pope, 
as we have said, has no means of enforcing their observance 
and they are supported only by the faith and conscience, 
of Catholics, and practically obey ed by Catholics only. 
There are numerous subjects over which the civil power 
claims jurisdiction, which belong to the jurisdiction of the 
Church, or spiritual power. Marriage, for instance. On the 
subject of marriage and divorce, the legislation of the state 
and the laws of the Church are frequently in conflict; and, 
besides, as marriage is always res sacra, and, under the 
Christian law, a sacrament, the Church denies the right of 
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the state to legislate on the question at all. The Church 
holds marriage to be indissoluble save by death. A Catholic 
legislator can neither defend civil marriage, nor legislate in 
favor of divorce. He can do nothing against the laws of 
marriage, as defined by the Church, either for himself or for 
others. The Catholic must follow his Church, whatever laws 
respecting marriage the state may enact. 

So of education. A system of education, which either 
admits no religion, or admits only a false religion, no Catholic 
can support. This is the reason why Catholics oppose our 
public schools. No doubt, much is said against these schools 
that is untrue or grossly exaggerated ; and if the public were 
a Catholic public, and the Catholic religion made the basis of 
the education given in them, they would be all that we could 
ask for our children. Where the people are all of one relig- 
ion, common schools are practicable and desirable ; but where 
a portion of the people are Catholics, and the rest are secta- 
rians, and all have equal civil rights, they are impracticable, 
because either religion, the most essential part of all good 
education, must be excluded, or the rights of conscience and 
the equal rights of citizens be violated. We accept ee 
principle of the public-school system, that the property « 
the commonwealth should educate the children of the com- 
monwealth ; but this is impracticable in common schools in 
a community divided as ours is. The attempt to do it fails, 
and tends only to secularize thought, and to create religious 
indifferentism. The supervision of education belongs to the 
religious body, and the Church cannot surrender it to the 
civil power, any more than she can marriage itself. Hence, 
as the Church has no supervision of the public schools, and 
cannot teach her religion in them, she cannot permit Cath- 
olics, unless in exceptional cases, to send their children and 
wards to them. 

Mr. Gladstone evidently holds that he owes his party de- 
feat and loss of office and power to the adverse votes of the 
Catholic members of Parliament on the Irish University bill, 
and we owe, we presume, to his defeat his savage onslaught 
upon the papacy, and his attempt to extinguish Catholicity 
in Great Britain. He considers the papal supremacy as 
incompatible with civil allegiance, because it has suffered 
Catholics to vote against his University bill, framed, in his 
judgment, in their educational interests. We do not agree 
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with Dr. Newman, that the pope had nothing to do with 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat. He may not have personally and 
formally ordered the opposition, but the papacy defeated him, 
for the bishops, in opposing the bill, followed it and acted 
in accordance with its principles; and Catholics have no right 
to complain that the pope is held responsible, as Chief Pastor, 
for their action, especially as he has not disclaimed it. But 
by what right does Mr. Gladstone assume that loyalty to the 
Queen or the state required the Catholic Irish members of 
Parliament, or the Catholic bishops of Ireland, to support his 
Irish University bill? We can detect no bre: uch of loyalty or 
of patric‘ism, in opposing a measure which promised | no ood 
either to religion or to politics. The measure was framed with 
rare unwisdom, and fitted to satisfy nobody. In framing it, 
Mr. Gladstone overlooked the fixed and immutable nature of 
religion, and went on the supposition that, principles in religion 
may be compromised, as they are in the British Constitution, 
which is no constitution at all, or a constitution with only one 
article, namely, the omnipotence of Parliament. Parliament 
may do anything but make a mana woman. Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill showed that he had no conception of true religious 
liberty, and no disposition to secure freedom of education to 
Catholics; and we understand not why Catholic bishops had 
not as much right to oppose it as he had to introduce and 
urge it. 

But the opposition of the Catholic prelates to the bill, urged 
on Catholic grounds, shows, not that the papacy is incom- 
patible with the civil allegiance of Catholics, but, as we have 
said, that it is incompatible with many things statesmen claim 
on the score of civil allegiance. While the state, as under 
Protestanism or Paganism, holds itself exempt from the law 
of God, or claims the right to interpret that law for itself, 
conflicts between the papacy and the civil power will arise, 
and, at bottom, of the same nature with that of the pope 
and emperor in the Middle Ages. The pope cannot now 
depose the emperor, but he can forbid Catholics to obey the 
emperor in any of his commands which require them to do 
wrong or to act against the law of God or their faith as 
Catholics, and they are bound to obey him at whatever peril, 
even to confiscation of goods, imprisonment, exile, or death. 
The pope governs the Universal Church, and governs as if 
the whole world were Catholic, though only Catholics are 
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obedient subjects of his government. But then he governs 
according to the Divine Law. He enjoins that law, and 
forbids whatever is contrary to it. 

There is nothing in this that disturbs the constitution of 
the state or the action of the civil law; only that Catholics 
simply refuse to obey the civil power when it commands 
them to disobey God. Catholics can suffer wrong from the 
unjust action of the state, as they have proved by their 
submission to the most cruel persecutions in all ages and 
nations; but they cannot do wrong at its command without 
forfeiting their Catholic character. We must obey God 
rather than men. Catholics are never seditious, rebels, or 
revolutionists. They will not obey a Nero when he com- 
mands them to do what the law of God forbids them to do, 
nor refrain at his order from doing what it commands them to 
do; but in all else they will cheerfully submit to his orders, 
and neither resist his power, nor conspire against his authority 
and seek to overthrow his government. Indeed, this sub- 
mission of Catholics to the “‘ powers that be,” though un- 
mitigated tyrants as many of the pagan Cesars were, is not 
seldom urged against Catholics as a reproach, as a proof of 
their tameness, want of spirit, and true manliness. Mr. 
Gladstone would have done better to have charged Catholics, 
not with the want, but with an excess, of loyalty. Nothing 
can exceed their submission to authority, or their devotion 
to the regularly established order. They are abused for 
this devotion, and much less opposition, would they meet 
if they were radicals, innovators, and revolutionists, seeking 
to turn the world upside-down, to throw all things into con- 
fusion, and make society a wild, weltering chaos. 

In fact, it is this very respect, inspired by the Church, of 
Catholics for authority and their indisposition to conspire 
against it, or to effect political and social reforms, or changes 
rather, by violence, that renders them so distasteful to the 
men of the world, and brings against the chief of our religion 
the charge of being hostile to ‘‘ modern ideas” and ‘* modern 
civilization.” Modern society is revolutionary, holds “‘the 
sacred right of insurrection,” and pretends that the people, or 
a disaffected portion of them, have not only the right to dis- 
obey the government, but to subvert it by violence, when- 
ever they see proper; and that they are not guilty of any 
crime or wrong—unless they fail. It is only unsuccessful 
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conspiracy, rebellion, or revolution, that is censurable, accord-. 
ing to modern ideas; and hence it is that civil governments 
can sustain themselves only by armed force. The govern- 
ments of Europe require five millions of bayonets to defend 
them against their own subjects. Not one of them governs 
by moral power, or could stand twenty-four hours, if it were 
not backed by the army. Yet the Church is denounced as 
the enemy of society, and hostile to progress! How little 
do the Bismarcks, the Gladstones, and others of their stamp, 
understand that the refusal of Catholics to obey the civil 
power when it commands them to do wrong, but not when 
it commands them to suffer wrong, is the surest of all reli- 
ances for the free working and stability of civil government. 





Art. VII.—Our Colleges and the Higher Education. Two 


Letters to the Editor. 


THESE letters are, the one from the president of a Catholic 
college; and the other, from an experienced Catholic professor. 
They speak for themselves. 


Nov. 1874. 
My Dear Mr. Editor :— 
Permit me to say a word in the Review. ‘Twenty years ago 
I began to read it. I need scarcely say I love it still. The tone 
of manly Christian independence that has ever characterized it, is 
simply refreshing. 

I cannot understand why good men, perhaps holy—certainly they 
must believe themselves able and zealous—are constantly harping 
at what is said in the Revirw. ‘They must be afraid the dear old 
Doctor is getting off the track. They do not understand Dr. Brown- 
son, therefore he must be wrong. I would most respectfully beg 
leave to say to these wonderfully gifted men: PATIENCE, gentlemen ! 
Since you have so much time to spare, and are so eminently 
qualified to correct and direct, why do you not go to work and favor 
us with an article, now and then, on some of the great issues of the 
day? It is not well to hide your light under a bushel. ‘Take, if 
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you will, a little time to reflect and mature your thoughts; have 
recourse to a cooling process for chastening F and then by all 
means let us have them: the REVIEW is now open to all able and 
zealous advocates of truth. 

Seriously, Doctor, many, very many indeed, would regard your 
giving up the REVIEW as a national calamity. No, while life and 
energy last, keep on in the noble career in which you have done so 
much good. 

A word on our colleges. I have been a kind of teacher for 
twenty years, and am now connected with one of our colleges. 
Your strictures are quite in place and will do much good. I have 
given the subject some thought, and have been at a loss to know 
why we have not done more with the means at our disposal. We 
have a fair field, and should seek no favor. Our people are generous 
and ready to codperate ; our young men are talented, ambitious, and 
industrious, yet we have done comparatively nothing. ‘The Catholics 
of England, who are about a fourth of our number, have done much 
more, and apparently are only beginning. They have just established 
a college which, in a few years, will prove one of the best universities 
in the world. The services of the ablest men available have been 
procured, and the results must be satisfactory. We have more 
means, we have as able men, we have a better field: why, then, do 
not some of our gentlemen critics, whose brains are ever primed and 
loaded, ready to demolish any unfortunate rebel to their super- 
excellent way of doing things,—why, I repeat, do not they go to work 
and do something for the general good? Shall I say, ‘hey don’t 
want or are not able to do the work themselves, but appear un- 
willing not only that others should attempt to do it, but that they 
should even suggest the ways and means of doing it? This might 
be too hard a saying, and I will not say it. 

Let us have a college that in a few years will prove a first-class 
university. Offer the chair of philosophy, including what is 
called philosophy of history and literature, to Dr. Brownson, with 
adjuncts to assist. Engage Mr. Charles O’Connor to lecture on law, 
and so on in other departments, and you will have an institution 
that will know no superior. I know very well that these gentlemen 
could not be induced to become professors for any emoluments 
attached to such positions; but I feel certain, if they saw a grand 
move with the right kind of men directing it—men of large minds 
and generous hearts—to give a first-class university to the Catholic 
youth of the land, that what they would not do for money, they 
would cheerfully do for the good of the nation, for the love of God 
and their fellow-men. 

It would be well to give a little more liberty to young men; not 
to treat them as though we believed in the total-depravity doctrine: 
rely on their honor, and, as a rule, they will not deceive. If this 
cannot be done, what is the good of Christian education ? 
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As there are in almost all our colleges some young men of more 
than ordinary talent, would it not be well, if they showed an incli- 
nation to follow the career of letters, to encourage them by offering 
a tutorship with a promise of a professorship, if they proved worthy ? 
Many a fine mind has been lost to the cause of religion and true 
science for want of this encouragement. All are not called to 
religion: why not, then, engage the able among the laity to devote 
their talents to the noble work of vindicating truth? 

It does not look reasonable to keep students at too great a distance, 
with little respect for their opinions the week before they graduate, 
when we have to treat them socially as equals the week after. A 
little confidence in this regard is not thrown away. It has often 
appeared to me that the ability to manage and direct successfully 

yas wanting, to a greater or less degree, in nearly all our colleges. 
Perhaps there is too much of the dignity of our position about it,— 
a disposition to look down with something near akin to contempt 
on the not very unreasonable demands of students. I might add, 
a little exclusiveness, with a fondness for setting off silly conun- 
drums on things that were; and a not small degree of astonishment 
that any one, much less, of course, a student, should dare for a 
moment to suspect that wisdom did not flash, Minerva-like, from our 
brains. 

i might keep on, but I am afraid, dear Doctor, I might go too far. 
My only object is to do good, not to excite angry discussion. I am 
free to confess that I have derived much profit from your REVIEW, 
and should be extremely sorry to hear it was discontinued. Let 
no consideration, dear Doctor, induce you to abandon the noble work 
you are so ably prosecuting. Continue to give us the benefit of 
your vast knowledge and great experience on the living issues of 
the day, and especially on the one above all others on which the 
well-being of society depends,—Christian education. 

Yours with great respect, 


8. J. B. 
Il. 


To the Editor of Brownson’s QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Sir: 

I take the liberty of calling attention through your Revizw 
to a fact as strange as it is sad. Not that you have not repeatedly 
and, indeed, ably adverted to it in the Review, but because I think 
that the subject is so important that many failures would not be 
a sufficient reason to give it up. The fact I refer to is, that, though 
professing to give a thorough education, the Catholic colleges of 
this country have been, in this respect, failures. 

Two facts will, I think, sustain this position: first, quite a 
number of Catholic graduates become infidels, or, at least, are no 
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credit to the Church; second, those who remain Catholic do not 
prove that they are competent to refute the sophistry and show the 
falsity of the atheistical systems in vogue. What is the cause of 
this ; and where does the fault lie ? 

If we look around at the different colleges, neither zeal nor talent 
seems wanting: then the fau!t must be found in what is taught, 
in the manner of teaching it, or perhaps in both. 

It has been said that the heart sways the mind! A little con- 
sideration would show those who believe in this principle, that 
belief, as a mental state, is prior to, and independent, at least 
directly, of the sensibilities and the will. If the heart sways anything, 
it sways the will; and the will, by its power over the mi terials 
supplied to the mind, can have an indirect action on the resulting 
belief. Belief, conviction, however, is a definite mental state, 
and excludes its contradictory; hence this action can only take 
place when the mind has not been really convinced on the point in 
question, or when it begins to mistrust the sufliciency of the motives 
from which the conviction resulted. This mistrust may result from 
the mind losing its delicate perception of truth, to which I will 
refer again 

I do not believe that a man who has in youth been grounded in 
the first principles of Catholic philosophy, and who has seen how 
they form a logical whole, can become even a really bad man, 
much less an infidel. 

Our nature is not fixed and unchangeable. I do not know a fact 
in psychology more striking than our liability to habits. There is 
no faculty of the soul w hich is not influenced by what is brought 
to bear upon it. The intellect is supposed to direct all the other 
faculties; but the intellect itself is indirectly influenced by the will. 
Truth is the object of the intellect, but the power of perceiving 
iruth is capable, to a greater or less extent, of being increased or 
diminished by circumstances. 

Hence it appears that, according to its development, its natural 
strength, the object-matter, and the disposition of the will, so is the 
power of the intellect to perceive truth. Now no one would dream 
of teaching a child the different heresies before it was first grounded 
in Catholic doctrine ; neither ought the young mind to be introduced 
to false systems of: philosophy, until it has grown strong on the 
bread of true doctrine. The opposite method of procedure, to- 
gether with the character of incomplete refutation, I regard as at 
least one cause why the belief of many is unsettled and their appre- 
ciation of truth clouded. 

Again, the proofs ordinarily given of the chief Catholic priuci- 
ples are not presented on a proper foundation. The premises, 
appearing reasonable enough in themselves, are accepted by the 
student; but in after-life his attention is drawn to premises 
lorically anterior to those he had accepted. With these he cannot 
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grapple, and, in consequence, a suspicion may arise that his professors 
found themselves in the same predicament; and hence the whole 
force of the argument is destroyed. 

It not unfrequently happens that, while at college, the attention 
of students is not directed to their motives for believing in the 
divinity of the Catholic Church; when they leave college, it is 
sure to be. Now, what proportion of Catholic graduates would be 
able to give such an account of their religion as would satisfy an 
inquiring mind unsettled by the conflicting opinions of the day ? 

It is easier to point out what is wrong, than to plan and execute 
what would correct these defects, without falling into others as 
grave; yet I believe it can be done. By whom, is a matter of 
indifferenc e, provided it is done. In furtherance of this great work, 
I venture to submit the following as a schedule of a system of 
Philosophy :— 

Logic, considered as a pure science—an extensive course. 

2. An analysis of the elements of thought, to reach the synthetic 
formula, “ Ens creat existentias.” 

. The subject, embracing what usually comes under the term, 
psychology. 

4. The object, embracing God, revelation, relations between 
different orders: as the relation of the supernatural to the natural, 
the spiritual to the temporal, ete. 

5. Logic, considered as method. 

6. Criticism of false philosophical systems. 

I have placed logic first, only because the laws of thought 
enter as premises into philosophy. It is, indeed, usually placed 
first, but so meagre in extent as to be practically useless. 

The second division would establish the objec tive value of ideas, 
with the certainty of knowledge, and at the same time prove the 
existence of God, so that the final causes of what would follow 
could be treated. 

Following on the analysis of thought, the third division would 
comprise the phenomena of the subject,—intellect, sensibility, and 
will,—tinishing with ethics. Here would be discussed how to make 
a good use of the faculties, what dangers are to be avoided, etc. 

“'The object ” introduces the relation of God to man, revelation, 
the relation of the supernatural to the natural, the spiritual to the 
temporal, etc. Also the other principal points of philosophy, 
whether known by reason or revelation. 

Logic, conside red as an examination of the means to be used and 
of the obstacles to be avoided in arriving at truth, I regard as the 
last branch of philosophy to be studied, as in it is applied what 
has been studied. This subject would be developed so as to treat 
even of argumentative composition. 

Every educated young man of our day ought to be able to refute 
philosophical errors. ‘This, I think, should be the last in order, 
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but not in importance, of the college course, so as to make use of 
the principles established, and to enable the mind to grow strong 
on truth without any danger of getting confused with absurdities. 

‘With regard to the arrangement of the parts, since the course 
would be a text for class-use and not for mere private reading, 
I would propose that the facts be enunciated in a propositional 
form as much as possible, with such explanation as would enable 
a student of ordinary ability to know the drift of what he reads: 
all further development and explanation to be reserved for the 
class-room. 

It is supposed that one subject leads to another; that reference 
replaces repetition ; that the same words be used as far as possible 
in the same sense; and that they all form a logical whole. 

Wishing that something may be done for the great object in 
view, and happy if anything I have said, or can do, will contribute 
toward its execution, I submit the plan, dear sir, to your con- 
sideration, and to that of the readers of the REVIEW, inviting criti- 
cism and suggestions which may help to give us a good text-book. 

P. C. 

Either of these writers understands the questions brgached 
far better than we do, and knows far more of our colleges 
than we can pretend to know. We only know this much, 
that, in most cases that have fallen under our observation, 
the graduates of our colleges appear to us very deficient in 
both mental and moral culture, and even in literary attain- 
ments and general knowledge. We will not say, with the 
second letter, that our Catholic colleges are failures, for we 
have learned not to despise the day of small things; but we 
cannot honestly say they have thus far been successes. 
Except the graduates who enter the priesthood or some 
religious community, few are ever heard of in the intel- 
lectual or literary world after leaving college; certainly 
not in connection with Catholicity. We have found, in our 
thirty years’ experience as a Reviewer, not half a dozen who 
have remained in the ranks of the laity, ready and able to 
codperate with us in our work of defending Catholicity and 
the rights of Catholics. We do not find them, under the 
clergy, at the head of Catholic movements in our cities, and 
taking the lead in efforts to elevate the social position of 
Catholics, and to vindicate their rights. They are not seldom 
confirmed infidels or indifferent to all religion, with only 
Catholicity enough to be damned as Catholics. Such is the 
result of our experience for thirty years; and we have long 
since placed our hope for religion in our intelligent young 
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mechanics and laboringmen rather than in the graduates of 
our colleges. Indeed we count them, for the most part, as 
worse than lost to the Catholic body. Yet our experience 
may have been unfortunate, and our knowledge is no doubt 
very defective. Still, so far as our knowledge extends, the 
active, energetic Catholics among graduates of Catholic 
colleges are rare exceptions. 

Now, what is the cause of this alleged failure of our 
Catholic colleges? And what is its remedy? We have 
bestowed much thought on each of these questions, but we 
confess that we are unable to answer either question to our 
own perfect satisfaction. We do not at all doubt the learning, 
the science, the ability or zeal of our college rectors and 
professors. Inno respect do we question their competency ; 
but it has struck us, as we have more than once intimated, 
that our college authorities do not sufficiently consider the 
changes in the minds of pupils and in the community which 
they have to meet in this country. If we are not mistaken, 
the education they give seeks to cultivate the affections 
rather than the intellect, and, as intimated by one of our 
correspondents, lacks a solid intellectual basis. Intellectually 
considered, our Catholic education is too weak and super- 
ficial. The college seems to us more intent on cultivating the 
flowers than the roots of piety, and on grounding its pupils 
in the practice than in the principles of faith. Consequently, 
when the flowers fade, and the practice grows irksome, 
nothing remains. The tendency has been in modern times, in 
the Catholic as in the Protestant world, to substitute the heart 
for the understanding, and to underrate the culture of the 
intellect. We have heard the mental prayer or meditation 
of the Jesuits censured by priests, because it gives too much 
exercise to the understanding. The intellectual inferiority 
of the ascetic literature of our times to that of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, or even of the seventeenth century, 
is simply startling. It lacks vigor, robustness, and tends to 
become weak, sentimental, and emotional. 

The Catholic religion is eminently intellectual, eminently 
rational, even super-rational, and moves the heart, that is, the 
will and the affections, by instructing the understanding; but 
it would seem that a persuasion obtains that the understanding 
is enlightened by moving the heart, as if the heart could be 
moved save through the action of the understanding. When 
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we suppose it can, we mistake the passions or the sensibility 
for the heart. The heart belongs to the rational soul, and 
acts in view of reason, which is its light. It is Protestant- 
ism, not Catholicity, that originates the persuasion we 
indicate. Protestantism is essentially an unintellectual 
religion, if religion it may by courtesy be called, and marks 
a fall from light to darkness. We think much of the failure 
of our colleges is due to the unsuspected influence of Protest- 
antism on our Catholic educators. It has caused a partial 
forgetfulness of the psychological truth, that the intellect is 
the light of the soul, and that truth itself reaches the soul 
only through the intellect. 

We may be mistaken, but we think our colleges fail under 
the religious relation, mainly because they fail to consider 
the special wants of Catholic youth in a country like ours 
where the Catholics are a small minority, and public opinion 
is against them, and all the secular power, honors, and 
influence are on the side of their enemies. The education 
suitable to an old Catholic country where the people, as one 
may say, grow up Catholics naturally, will hardly suffice for 
a country like ours. Yet even in France and Italy the 
system our colleges adopt has failed, and we need not 
wonder that it fails here. We think the authorities do not 
sufficiently consider that the ordinary degree of religious 
instruction that would suffice when and where all are Catholics 
and nobody questions the faith, will by no means suffice here 
where everything is questioned, where nothing is held to be 
settled, and where doubt and infidelity float in the atmosphere 
and are inhaled with every breath. More thorough instruc- 
tion in the principles and doctrines of the Catholic faith, in 
the relation of its several doctrines with one another and with 
the dictates of natural reason, strikes us not only as desirable, 
but necessary to be aimed at in all our higher education. 

Another cause of comparative failure is, that our colleges 
are instituted and conducted for boys,—young boys, rather 
than for youth and young men. The average age at which 
the students graduate is between seventeen and eighteen, 
if we are rightly informed; about the age when they should 
enter the college. All the arrangements of the college for 
classes and lessons are for young boy s from ten to fourteen, 
and in some of our colleges boys are received as young as eight 
years of age. They are all, of whatever age, placed in a 
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common study-room, under the surveillance of the same 
prefect, and subject to the same hours of study and to the 
same discipline, adapted only to young boys. In some 
colleges, indeed, there has been a separation introduced 
latterly between the preparatory school and the college 
proper; but even the inmates of the college proper are too 
young to get, except perhaps in the languages, anything more 
than the veriest smattering of the several branches of know- 
ledge they are supposed to study. What can a boy only 
sixteen or seventeen learn of wipe 34 and the natural 
sciences in simply one year’s study? We have been study- 
ing philosophy for over fifty years, and even now hardly 
know its A BC. It is ridiculous to suppose that even a 
clever lad at eighteen can have learned enough of philosophy, 
mental and moral, to be of any practical use to him. The 
college, as it now is, or was a few years ago, is only a 
respectable grammar-school. 

Some few of our colleges receive a post-graduate class. 
This is an improvement, and might go far to supply the 
deficiency of the regular college course, were it not that, not 
being obligatory or necessary to obtaining a degree, very 
few will avail themselves of its advantages. Then, as far as 
we have observed, this post-graduate class hardly comes 
within the college family, and is very poorly supplied with 
professors. The class we are acquainted with has only a 
single professor, who teaches the tract, De Legibus. This 
is well as far as it goes, for the professor is master of his 
subject; but it does not go far enough. What seems to us 
to be demanded is a Catholic University, with all the faculties, 
and with a competent staff of professors in all the branches 
of a thorough university education. It should not receive 
mere boys as students, but should take up the students of 
our colleges who leave them, and matriculate none who have 
not graduated Bachelor of Arts. As a matter of course, the 
university should depend on the bishops and be under their 
control; and, personally, we should wish it, as did the univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages, to hold immediately from the 
pope, if it be practicable. We have ‘no prejudice against 
religious communities as teachers, but we think a university 
needs to be, established on a broader basis than that of any 
particular order or community. The senate of the university 
should be free, under the pope or the bishops, to govern the 
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university, to determine its curriculum, and to choose for its 
professors the most competent men it can obtain, whether 
members of religious orders or laymen. 

Our suggestion would obviate the objection we have urged 
against the age of the students in our colleges. We would 
not require any of our colleges to be suppressed, or that the 
pupils should be older when received. We would, if we 
could have our way, have, aside from the parochial schools, 
1. The preparatory school; '2. The college; 3. The univer- 
sity. The first two we would place under the charge of 
religious orders, the Jesuits, Lazarists, Christian Brothers, 
and others, whose vocation is the training of Catholic children 
and youth. ‘The colleges should be regarded as feeders to 
the university, or universities, should more than one be 
established and supported. The need of the colleges will 
not be lessened by the establishment of a first-class univer- 
sity ; for a college for boys too young to enter the university 
will still be necessary, and only a select number of graduates 
will have the means, the ability, or the disposition to become 
university students ; and for these younger boys, we think 
the religious are by far the best educators, if they will strive 
to render their education somewhat more intellectual. 

Another cause of the ill-success of our colleges is the lack 
of intellectual and literary taste and culture in our Catholic 
population. English-speaking Catholics have for centuries 
been robbed of their schools, colleges, universities, of the 
means of the higher literary and scientific culture. The 
mass of Irish Catholics especially, to whose living faith and 
burning zeal we are, under God, chiefly indebted for the 
revival and spread of Catholicity wherever the English 
language is spoken, have for ages been reduced to great 
poverty, unable to educate their children beyond teaching 
them the primary elements of their faith and a few prayers. 
Even in France the Revolution brought back a state of 
general ignorance, deprived Catholics of their colleges, and 
obliterated the tradition of solid studies for an entire genera- 
tion, and perfect freedom of education is hardly yet assured. 

Nor is this all. The American people, regard being had to 
the whole community, though not deficient in natural ability or 
natural aptitude, do not stand high in the scale of literary 
culture; and, for literary culture and refinement, we are below 
any of the European nations. We have strong common- 
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sense, and have made some valuable inventions and dis- 
coveries in the useful arts, but if we seek to rise to the higher 
walks of art, science, and literature, we must study abroad, 
for we have no schools, no associations, that can serve our 
purpose. We have been thought to have some merit as a 
Reviewer, but we cannot read a page in the Quarterly, the 
Edinburgh, or the Westminster, without feeling painfully the 
inferiority of our literary culture. We read American books 
of great merit and freshness, but they lack the freedom, 
grace, and finish of classical English books. 

Now we cannot at once rise far above the average of our own 
community: we can do it with the best possible means only 
slowly, gradually, and in proportion as we carry up the commu- 
nity with us, or elevate the general tone of thought and feeling. 
Give individuals of a savage tribe, living in the midst of 
their tribe, the best education that the ablest, most scientific 
professors can give, and they will remain far below the level 
of the graduates of a renowned university of an old civilized 
country. It took centuries, although the old imperial schools 
subsisted still, to bring the Barbarians seated on the ruins of 
the Roman Empire up to the level of their Roman pre- 
decessors: a fact too often overlooked by the declaimers 
against the “dark ages,” who attribute their darkness to the 
Church,—through whose unwearied and ever renewed-labors 
alone they in time became enlightened,—not to the influx 
and predominance of a barbarian people! The college can do 
comparatively little for students who have no intellectual and 
- literary associations out of the college. The college can 
produce the grand results our correspondents demand of it 
only in a community in which there obtains a high standard 
of intellectual and literary culture. 

Not only this, but your graduates, to complete their edu- 
cation and to attain to eminence in any intellectual, literary, 
or scientific pursuit, must have a field or an audience. Not 
otherwise can they bring out and prove what they are made 
of. And what sort of an audience has a highly educated 
Catholic young layman in this country? He has no public 
as a Catholic, whatever he may have as an Irishman or a 
German, with Catholics of his own nationality. As simply 
a Catholic and an American citizen, he has no audience ; 
Hibernice, “no back.” We can name scarcely a Catholic 
American that has risen to eminence in any professional or 
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literary walk, unless he has laid aside his religion, or has 
been backed by a foreign nationality. The country, its 
spirit, its tastes, its business, its interests, are un-Catholic, 
when not anti-Catholic ; and professional success as a lawyer 
or a doctor depends almost exclusively on the non-Catholic 
public. Unless a young lawyer or young physician has friends 
and connections outside of the Catholic community, it is next 
to impossible for him, till he has become famous, to establish 
himself in business. His Catholicity is not a recommendation 
to non-Catholics; aud, we are sorry to say, nearly as little to 
his co-religionists, till his reputation is made and he stands 
high in his profession. Catholics seem to feel no sort of 
obligation to help struggling young Catholic men to pro- 
fessional success, and would seem much to prefer to help 
Protestants—on the principle, we suppose, of loving one’s 
enemies. 

If the graduate has a taste and genius for literature, the 
case is even more discouraging. Protestants make it a point 
not to patronize Catholic publications unless the authors take 
vare to exclude from them all trace of Catholicity, and 
Catholics are sorry supporters of Catholic literature: especially 
is such true of the Catholic population of this country. 
There are some reasons why it is so. But little more than 
half or two-thirds of our Catholic population speak English as 
their mother-tongue, and a far less proportion are able to 
read it fluently, if at all, so as to understand what they read. 
The majority of those who can read are, after their religion, 
and not always after it, engrossed with a particular class of 
questions, which have only a remote and indirect relation to 
the literary and social interests of this country. These 
find their literary wants supplied by the foreign press 
published in the country. So the real Catholic-American 
audience for the Catholic writer as such to address is very 
small, much smaller than our numbers would lead one to sup- 
pose. Some reckon the Catholic population of the Union 
at 12;000,000; but this estimate is too large. A liberal 
allowance would place, we think, all who are ever heard of 
by the hierarchy in connection with the Church not above 
5,000,000, or 6,000,000 at farthest; for it must be borne in 
mind that we have hitherto lost the greater part of our children, 
and the numerous conversions do no more than supply the 
places of the adults lost to the Church by apostasy or utter 
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neglect of their religion, and who no longer form a part of 
the Catholic body. 

Of those who remain after these reductions the majority 
either have no time or taste for reading, and never think of 
reading anything but their newspaper, vif even that; or have 
the education and culture to understand anything higher or 
more recondite. It is only the few who can relish the higher 
literature, or appreciate the profound and_ philosophical 
treatment of the great and vital questions of the day. A very 
intelligent French gentleman wrote us from Paris some years 
ago: “If you can find in your country fifty persons who can 
read and appreciate your REVIEW, your civilization must be 
far above ours.” We have no reason to believe our civiliza- 
tion is above that of France, or even equal to it. We do not 
look upon ourselves as anything superior as a thinker or as a 

writer; but we have felt that, even with those who approved 
and stood by us, we are se deen understood as we understand 
ourselves. The want of an intelligent audience, Milton’s “ fit 
audience though few,” is the greatest of all discourage »ments 
to the higher intellectual activity and literary production. 

The higher and nobler works of highly cultivated genius 
are in no great demand amongst us, and, if produced, meet with 
only few purchasers, and with fewer still who are able to 
appreciate them. Few works of real merit and of permanent 
value are produced among us, for there is no great demand 
for them, and the resources of Catholic liberality, which 
might otherwise be used in the encouragement of the higher 
literature are absorbed in building churches, school-houses, 
and supporting parochial schools. We live in the age of 
journalism, and the readers of books are few. An elaborate 
essay in a Quarterly or a Monthly is too heavy, too great a 
strain on the attention, if not on the intellect, to be relished 
or even read. Men can hardly get through the newspaper 
leader, and stop with the telegraphic summary. What encour- 
agement has a man to write and publish when he knows 
beforehand, if his work has originality and real merit, it will 
hardly find a reader. Books are popular in proportion to their 
lack of thought. The shallower they are the more highly are 
they appreciated, because more on a level with the intel- 
lectual culture of the public. 

Nor is this all. If an author writes a work that means 
anything, he is sure to be denounced by some ill-natured, 
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snarling critic. The Catholic writer in this country has two 
laws to which he must conform: the law of the Church, and 
the law of the Catholic party; and these two laws are not 
always in accord, one with the other. We know what the 
Church demands of us; and, if properly instructed, the author 
can, without much difficulty, conform to Catholic tradition, to 
do which, he has generally only to take the common-sense 
or more reasonable view of the questions he treats. But the 
Catholic party, as distinguished from the Church, is intolerant, 
narrow, hide-bound, and exceedingly difficult for a man of a 
broad mind and cultivated genius to codperate with, because 
it is governed not by principle but by expediency, and finds 
its standard of right and wrong in public opinion or popul: ur 
sentiment. We have e been shocked at the illiberal, unjust, 
and wholly uncalled-for criticisms from several quarters, 
from which we had a right to expect better things, of that to 
us most remarkable book, ‘‘ Maria Monk’s Daughter,”—a book, 
which, besides being full of interest, contains net a syllable 
against faith, nor against purity or correct taste. And yet 
there have been C ‘atholic critics found to pronounce it an in- 
decent and immoral book, and to warn Catholic readers against 
it. Even a priest, an old friend, wrote stopping the Review, 
because we had simply spoken of it as a remarkable book, 
and promised to notice it more at length. With such a 
touchy and crotchety public, one must have the spirit of a 
martyr or extreme insensibility, to venture to address it. 
While, then, we agree that our colleges are, in a certain 
sense, compar, ative failures, as our correspondents maints ain, 
we think the considerations we have presented go far to 
excuse them, and to explain why they have been so little 
successful. As unsuccessful as our Catholic colleges have been, 
they have not been more so than the non-Catholic colleges 
of the country, although they have labored under many 
disadvantages. Catholic schools and colleges are exotics, not 
the natural production of the country, and the *y are of very 
recent introduction ; and established Catholic education has 
hardly yet been naturalized in any of the States. The 
country regards even the Church herself as a foreigner in 
our midst, as she would be if she were not catholic, and 
therefore at home in all nations, wherever she has an altar 
on which to offer the Holy Sacrifice. All things considered, 
we think it becomes us to be grateful for what our colleges 
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have done, rather than to complain of them for not having 
done more. 

We discover, or think we discover, great defects in them. 
We think too much time is given to the Greek and Roman 
classics, and that the education given has a heathen rather 
than a Christian basis. Christianity is included in their 
curriculum, we grant, but it does not seem to us to be 
made its principle and groundwork. It is taught as sup- 
plementary to the classics; and too often the young men 
when they leave college lay it aside and retain only the 
classical heathenism, in which they were more thoroughly 
grounded. We think the education should be more intellect- 
ual, and a more thorough course of philosophy should be 
taught, and a philosophy that is less heathen and more 
Christian, and more in accordance with the principles of 
things, more real, and dealing less in abstractions. But we 
must trust mainly to time to remedy these defects. We 
have had to meet new social conditions, new wants, and to 
adjust old systems to new circumstances, and, with our limited 
means, it was not to be expected that we could reach per- 
fection at a single bound. 


Art. VIII.—Elements of Philosophy. Comprising Logic and 
Ontology, or General Metaphysics. By Rev. WALTER H. 
Hiiu, 8. J., Professor of Philosophy in the St. Louis 
University. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1874. 12mo, 
pp. 234. Second Edition. 


THE very great success Father Hill’s work has met with 
indicates less its merits as a text-book of philosophy, than the 
very deep want which had for some time been felt for some 
text-book of the sort in English for students in our col- 
leges and higher schools. Yet it would be unjust to deny 


the work ability, learning, great familiarity with philo- 
sophical questions, and no little facility in treating them. 
From the point of view from which it is written it deserves 


as high praise as it has received from the Catholic press, 
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and, by a happy inconsequence, the author contrives to get 
into his work all, or nearly all, the elements that enter into 
a sound and unobjectionable system of philosophy. Still we 
cannot call Father Hill a philosopher. He lacks the true 
philosophical instinct; and we should doubt if he has ever 
engaged in any original investigations, or made his loans 
from others his own by digesting and assimilating them to 
his own mind. 

Father Hill professes to follow St. Thomas: he could not 
follow a higher authority; but we must be permitted to 
doubt if he always succeeds in grasping the deeper sense of 
St. Thomas, and still more, his success in translating his 
sense, enveloped as it is in medizval scholasticism, into the 
language of modern thought. He does not seem to us to be 
able to put himself in the philosophical and scientific position 
of St. Thomas, and to see and understand the several problems 
the holy doctor solves from his point of view. One may under- 
stand St. Thomas’s language and yet not understand his 
thought, or the real meaning of the solution he gives, in 
scholastic form, to the problems he treats. It has often 
struck us that, to understand or to grasp the meaning of St. 
Thomas, or of any other great medieval philosopher, it is 
necessary to arrive at it, in some sense aliunde, by original 
and independent investigation for one’s self ; or that, in order 
to understand his solution of a problem, we must first solve it 
for ourselves ; and we confess that we distrust all interpreters 
of the Angelic Doctor, who are able only to cite his words 
and claim to follow his doctrine, only because they can quote 
texts from his pages apparently in their favor. 

Then we must not forget that philosophy, as far as it goes, 
is a rational science and depends on reason, which is given 
to every man, and is common to all men. It does not, like 
faith, depend on extrinsic authority, distinct from reason, 
and addressed to it. I have no right, under the name of 
reason, philosophy, or science, to defend any proposition 
contrary to, or incompatible with, faith or sound doctrine ; 
but, faith saved, no man has the right to cite authority against 
me, otherwise than as an argument addressed to my reason. 
That such or such was the teaching of St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, or St. Bonaventura, does not conclude me, or shut 
my mouth, in what is confessedly a question of reason; and 
I have a right to hold differently if 1 can show a good reason 
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for doing so. Whether I can cite any great name in my 
favor or not, I claim no rights of the mind or of reason 
against the Church ; for we hold that man has no rights against 
God, or against him who is authorized to speak in his name. 
But all men are equal, and no one can, in his own name, bind 
another. As between man and man we have rights, and we 
cannot surrender them. When you oppose to us only the 
authority of another man or of other men, we give it what 
it is rationally entitled to, and no more, my own error of 
judgment excepted. As a fact, we attach great weight to 
the teaching of St. Thomas, and we must have very strong 
reasons against it, or we should not dare dissent from a 
philosophical opinion of St. Thomas or St. Augustine; yet, 
for sufficient reasons, we have the right to differ from either. 

Very nearly the same would we say of the authority of the 
Society of Jesus, so far as they have agreed, as an educating 
order, in teaching their classes the same philosophy: for the 
presumption is that they would not be permitted under the 
very eye of authority to continue teaching three hundred 
years a philosophy manifestly unsound. This presumption 
is somewhat weakened, it is true, by the fact that the Society 
has never fully agreed as to its philosophy, and has taught 
at different times different philosophical systems, though a 
modified peripateticism has usually predominated in their 
schools. Still, while we hold ourselves free to differ from 
their philosophy, if philosophy they have, we hold ourselves 
bound to justify our difference from it by good and valid 
reasons. Father Hill’s book, we take it for granted, meets 
with the approval of the Society ; as tacitly, if not explicitly, 
approved and authorized by the Society to be taught, we take 
it up and study it, with a certain presumption in its favor on 
that very account; but a presumption which only requires us 
to give a solid reason for our difference, if we happen to differ 
rfrom it, for hic et nunc his philosophy is in possession, and we 
must oust it before we can place a different philosophy in 
possession. 

With these preliminary remarks designed. chiefly to assert 
the independence of the cultivators of rational science, not 
indeed of the Church, but as between one human mind and 
another or others, and the respect, in determining what is 
reason, always due to great names and time-honored and 
generally received opinions, we may proceed to the main 
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purpose of this article, namely: a critical examination of 
Father Hill’s ‘“ Elements of Philosophy,” as set forth in the 
work before us. We intend to be rigid in our criticism, but not 
hostile or unjust, and shall aim to be as fair and as candid as 
it is in our nature to be. We do this with the design of 
putting, if possible, the advocates of the philosophy which 
Father Hill so favorably presents, on their defence, or to com- 
pel them as loyal and earnest lovers of truth to respond to 
the grave objections which we, and not we only, have urged 
against it. It may be true that at present they have the 
field in their possession, and can afford to disdain their 
opponents, and treat their grave objections with contemptu- 
ous silence ; but they may not always retain this possession, 
and it may, before they are aware of it, be wrested from them. 
We can tell them that there are questions of the deepest 
philosophical import, which, sooner or later, Father Hill 
and his friends must meet. The controversy is looming up 
before us, and cannot be staved off much longer: come it 
must and will; and, for the sake of all concerned, we wish 
it to come, as it may and should, in the form of an amicable 
discussion. 

Father Hill does not give, or profess to give, a whole course 
of philosophy in this small volume, but confines himself to 
Logic and Ontology, or General Metaphysics. Logie he 
divides into two parts, Theoretical and Applied. This 
division may pass, but we should prefer the old division of 
logic into logic as a science, and logic as an art. It is 
the science of Logic that should be given in the first 
division, not its theory. Theory is not science, but the 
mind’s view of science. Science gives the reality; theory 
gives simply the mind’s view of it, and may be true or false. 
There is no objection to calling the second division Applied 
Logic, for art is, with all deference to our modern German 
eesthetical writers, who would convert it into a science, 
only the practical application of science, and fails under the 
relation of art even, when it fails to apply or to express in its 
productions objective or scientific truth. Why the author calls 
the first division of logic the theory rather than the science 
of logic, we shall find as we proceed; and, if we are not 
mistaken, we shall find it is because all science in his 
system is simply theoretical, or a mental conception. But 
we pass on. 
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The author proceeds to define his terms. ‘“ The first part 
of logic,” he says, ‘includes three operations of the mind: 
simple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning”—p. 16. 
‘¢ Apprehension, in its widest sense, includes all acts of cogni- 
tion which precede judgment.” Again (ibid.): ‘ Simple 
apprehension, in the more special sense in which the expression 
is more generally used, is an act of the intellect, by which it 
takes notice of an object and acquires some knowledge of it, 
but without any judgment or explicit affirmation; or, in 
ether words, by this act it merely perceives or sees the 
object, without proceeding to form a judgment.” That is, 
without thinking whether it apprehends it or not, since 
every thought is a judgment. We doubt if the mind by its 
own act ever perceives or sees the object, without, by the 
same act, perceiving, that is, affirming, that it is, and that it 
perceives it. ‘The intellect expresses what it . . . appre- 
hends or conceives in the verbum mentis or concept, or by 
these acts it forms its idea of the object.” This is not 
very clear or satisfactory. Does the author make no 
distinction between perception and conception? Perception 
is an act of the intellect in the direct or intuitive order ; con- 
ception is an act of the intellect in the order of reflection, and 
demands a return of the mind on itself. The verbum mentis, 
that is, a compiete thought, is the product of two factors, in 
the language of the schoolmen, of the species impressa, 
and the species expressa. The species impressa must be 
furnished by the object; the species expressa isthe action of 
the intellect and constitutes the verbum mentis, because the 
mind is dependent, and is not able of itself alone to generate 
the verbum mentis, or to think: otherwise it would generate 
the Word, as in the Blessed Trinity the Father generates the 
Son or Word. Father Hill overlooks the Premotio physica 
of St. Thomas, or is unaware of its extent. He gives us no 
hint that the intellect is dependent, and therefore incapable 
of acting by itself alone, or of initiating its own action. The 
object must present itself, or be presented to the intellect, 
before the intellect can act. This presentation of the object 
to the mind is what we call intuition, the cognition a priori 
of Kant, and, if we mistake not, the species impressa ot the 
schoolmen, and proceeds from the object, whether sensible 
or intelligible. The mind being dependent, not independent 
and self-sufficing, cannot initiate its own action, any more 
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than it can its own existence; and hence, in order to act, it 
must be moved by the object. But the object cannot move 
the mind to act, and thus render the fact of cognition possible 
unless it is present to the mind; and hence we ; understand by 
the species impressa, not something detached from the object, 
but the action of the object itself, or the objective reality, actu- 
ally present to the mind. This a-priort and concurrent 
action of the object in the fact of apprehension or cognition, 
as necessary to the very existence of that fact, Father 
Hill’s philosophy seems to us to fail wholly to recognize. 

No doubt Father Hill asserts, for he is a theologian, the 
objectivity of our cognition, but he fails to show it; for he 
says (ibid.): “We may regard the idea or conce pt as the term 
of these apprehensive acts.” That is, the mind in apprehen- 
sion does not apprehend, or terminate in, the object itself, 
but in its idea or concept. This shows the character of 
his philosophy, and proves that, in his view, the mind, 
contrary to the teaching of St. Thomas, does not grasp the 
objective reality, but simply infers it. Science, then, is not 
science of the real, or of things, but of the mind’s ideas or 
concepts, that is, abstractions. How, then, cross the pons 
asinorum of psychologists, and prove that there is any objec- 
tive reality represented in the idea or concept, or that our 
science is not purely subjective? True, he says the objects 
of the ideas or concepts are real; but as he does not ple ace 
the object in immediate relation to the mind, moving it to 
act by its own activity, we see not what evidence or proof he 
has of its reality, or existence a parte rei. He seems to us, if 
he does not interpose a mundus logicus between the mind 
and the external reality, to make the mind capi able of action 
without any premotio physica, without any action on the part 
of the object, and, therefore, capable of knowing by its own 
action alone: which is really to assume that man is ‘God, and 
to deny his de »pendence on anything but himself alone. 

This is the fatal objection to psy chologism. 

But we pass on. “Terms” (p. 20) “considered in relation to 
their objects, are real and logical: of the first and second 
intention: absolute and connotative (connotive?).”  ‘ The 
obje ct of the real term actually exists outside of the mind: 
it is a real, or actual, object, or, at least, really possible.” No, 
reverend father. It is the mind’s idea or concept, according to 


your theory of knowledge, for you fail to place the object and 
18 
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the mind in direct and immediate relation. You overthrow 
your own doctrine, that the object of the real term actually 
exists outside of the mind, when you say that it may be not 
an actually existing but a possible object: really possible you 
say, as if there were real and unreal possibles. The possible, 
considered in itself, as is shown in another article in the 
present number of the REVIEW, is nothing in itself, is unreal, 
and is real only in the ability of the real. Prescinded from 
that ability, it is no object of thought or cognition. To 
include it as an object of a real term, is therefore to exclude 
all distinction between the real and the unreal. The 
definition, therefore, needs amendment. But the error in 
the definition is occasioned by the error of the system, which 
deals with concepts instead of their objects existing a parte 
rev. 

The author continues, same page: ‘‘ The logical term has 
for its object a concept or idea, which, though founded upon 
real objects, does not itself express anything really existing 
out of the mind, v. g., the terms genus, species, and all 
universals.” Here the author proves himself a Conceptual- 
ist, if not a Nominalist. He supposes that he follows St. 
Thomas, who seems to teach that universals exist in conceptu 
cum fundamento in re; but this does not necessarily include 
genera and species. The schoolmen confound genera and 
species with universals, which are only abstractions, and we 
will not say, for we do not know, that St. Thomas distin- 
guishes them; but he nowhere, to our knowledge, expressly 
teaches that genera and species are simply mental concep- 
tions cum fundamento in re. This is a just definition of 
abstractions, such as whiteness, redness, roundness, and the 
like, which Plato would seem to make ideas, and therefore 
real; since in his philosophy, as we have learned it, ideas are 
real, and the only thing that is real, for the mimetic, or 
sensible, is with him purely phenomenal, therefore unreal, 
as it is with the Cosmists. 

Genera and species Cousin has well shown in his ‘ Philoso- 
phie Scholastique,” or Introduction to the unpublished works 
of Abailard, the least known of all his philosophical works, are 
not mere words, as Roscelin maintained, nor conceptions or 
abstractions, as Abailard taught, nor separate entities, as they 
said then, as Guillaume de Champeaux was said, probably 
falsely said, to hold, but real, distinct, though not separable 
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from individuals: which we hold to be the true doctrine, and 
substantially that of Guillaume de Champeaux and the old 
Realists. How will Father Hill, if he makes genera and 
species concepts or conceptions, that is, abstractions, therefore 
productions of the mind and subjective, explain the fact of 
generation, that like produces like? Generation is not 
creation: itis only explication, and simply unfolds or develops 

reality preéxisting in the genitors. If you deny the reality 
of the genus or species, how can you explain that vegetables 
do not generate animals, and the seed of the oak does not 
spring up a pine? As generation is real, genera and species 
must also be real, since ‘from the unreal no real effects are 
obtainable. How, if you deny the reality of genera and 
species, will you explain original sin, that all men died in 
Adam? T hey could not have died in Adam unless they were 
in him; but they certainly were not in him as individuals, for 
none of them were born or even conceived, when Adam 
prevaricated. We think Father Hill would find on his 
philosophy some difficulty in explaining the mystery of 
Redemption or the Atonement: ‘‘As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all are made alive.” On what principle could Christ 
by his obedience and passion redeem all men and atone for 
the sins of the whole world, except on that of being the head 
of every man? Nay, how could he, in becoming incarnate, 
assume universal human nature, the nature common to all 
men? Surely he did not become incarnate in every human 
nature individually. He took upon him not all men in their 
individuality, but the race in its generic existence, and thus 
became in the teleological order, or regeneration by grace, the 
head of every man, as Adam was the head of every man in the 
order of natural generation, or the initial order. If human 
nature does not really exist as one nature in all men, we can- 
not understand how the assumption of human nature in in- 
dividuo in the womb of the Virgin could be the assumption of 
the nature of all men. The Word would in such case have 
needed to assume the human nature individually of every man. 
In such case he would have needed to be crucified for each man 
in particular, for whom he tasted death. To our understand- 
ing, both nominalism and conceptualism are incompatible with 
the pr inciples that underlie the great mysteries of our religion, 
and strip our faith of all dialectic character. We have noticed 
also that those theologians who deny the reality of genera and 
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species and make them mere words or mental conceptions, 
hardly recognize original sin—save in words. Nature, they 
tell us, received no wound from it, and the loss incurred was 
simply the loss of things that were extrinsic to it, and had 
no dialectic relation to it. 

We are not quite satisfied with the author’s definition of 
logical terms, which makes logic a formal, not a real, science. 
We do not accept the categories of Aristotle if taken as the 
categories not of reality, but of a mundis logicus, or a world 
intermediate between the subject and the object. Regarded 
as a science, logic, like all science, is real, not formal, and 
deals with real principles or things, not with mere forms 
or concepts. The principles of the science of logic, like the 
principles of all scie nce, are r real, and are the principles of 
things, because all science, if science, is the science of the 
real, not of the unreal. Logic as a science is a real science. 
Indeed, the universe is constructed on the principles of the 
most rigid logic; and, in a far deeper and truer sense than 
either Schelling or Hegel dreamed of, reality and logic are 
identical. ‘The universe in all its parts, natural and super- 
natural, initial and teleological, is supremely logical, is the 
expression, through the creative act, of the supreme logic 
itself,—the work of the Logos ‘‘ who was in the beginning, 
who was with God, and who was God, by whom all things 
were made, and without whom nothing was made that was 
made.” God the Creator, St. Thomas tells us, ‘est simili- 
tudo rerum omnium.” Logic is not, then, merely formal, but 
a real science, identical with the principles of things. It 
deals not with concepts, possibilities, or abstract forms, but 
with the immutable principles of the universe. What is 
logical is true, objectively as well as subjectively; what is 
not logical or is sophistical, though conforming in its con- 
struction to the artificial rules of logic, i is false. 

Logic is not simply the first or introductory part of philo- 
sophy; it is rather the whole science of philosophy. One 
needs to know the whole science in order to define the terms 
the logician uses. Father Hill had constructed his system 
of philosophy before he made out his definitions, and every 
one of them is dictated by his system, and they have just the 
value of that system ; neither more nor less. His definitions 
reveal his system, and as soon as we read them we know 
what that system is. Were we writing a text-book of 
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philosophy for learners, we should not begin with a long 
string of definitions, which can be understood and appreciated 
only after the whole field of the science has been mastered ; 
nor should we treat logic before treating the other parts of 
philosophy. If we retained the ordinary divisions,.we should 
treat psychology first, ontology next, and logic last. We, 
however, think, as psychology and ontology are not separable 
in real life, as the soul is nothing separated from real and 
necessary being, they should be taught together, as far as pos- 
sible, in their real synthesis, as we have done in our “ Essay 
in Refutation of Atheism.” We should begin with what 
Cousin calls “a fact of consciousness,” what we call thought, 
and then proceed to the analysis of thought; from that, fol- 
lowing the real order, we would proceed to the analysis, 
successively, of each of the elements of which analysis shows 
thought to be indissolubly composed. This would complete 
our work so far as concerns philosophy as distinguished from 
the sciences. 

We may say here that we understand by philosophy the 
science of principles, real principles, in the Greek, not the 
Latin, sense, and hold it coincident with what, in modern 
times, is called Natural Theology, or theology based on prin- 
ciples evident to natural reason, and therefore distinguishable 
from Revealed Theology, based on principles known only by 
supernatural revelation. It is for us all included in that 
one term,—thought, which is a fact composed simultaneously 
and indissolubly of three elements, subject, object, and their 
relation. These three terms comprise all reality, and con- 
sequently all the knowable, whether intelligible or sensible, 
necessary or contingent, universal or particular. 

We have no need, indeed no place, for the long string of 
technical terms which Father Hill defines in the sense of the 
system he defends. Indeed, philosophy has been made 
too technical, artificial, and complex. Locke had a just 
thought in proposing to express philosophy in the language 
of common-sense; and we see no reason why it should 
not be expressed in simple terms, in their natural sense. The 
obscurity complained of in metaphy sical writers grows out of 
the forgetfulness that there are no abstractions in nature, 
that nothing is nothing, that what is or exists not is un- 
intelligible, and that possibles are intelligible only in 
the ability of the actual. Nothing that is or exists not is 
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intelligible or an object of thought. Only real being is 
intelligible in and by itself. 

We do not ourselves accept Father Hill’s use of the word 
idea. He uses it in a subjective sense, as the synonyme 
of concept, or conception; we use it, as does Plato, in an 
objective sense, to expfess the a-priori and apodictic element 
of every thought, without which no thought is possible, as 
we have expl: ained, in the analysis of the object , in our above- 
cited essay. The idea is necessary, immutable, universal, 
eternal, and is the form in which the ontological, real, and 
necessary being affirms itself in immediate intuition, by its own 
persistent creative act and intrinsic light. We fear this is 
unintelligible to Father Hill, for, though we think it implied, if 
not expressly taught, in the Thomist philosophy, it is not recog- 
nized in Father Hill’s ‘“‘ Elements.” In a word, Father Hill’s 
system, though containing much that is true and important, 
it we do not misapprehend it, interposes between the intellect 
and the intelligible, or the mind and the truth, a mundus 
logicus, and nowhere admits that the mind and the real 
object existing a parte rei are ever brought into immediate 
relation; and that the fact of thought or cognition is the 
resultant of the intershock of the two factors, or their con- 
current action, as we endeavored to show in the Review for 
July, 1846, when trying to explain, to some extent, the act 
of faith, by showing that all that is re quired to elicit it is that 
the creditive subject and the credible object be placed in 
immediate relation. The so-called motives of credibility, 
we maintained, do not motive the assent ; they only remove the 
prohibentia or obstacles, which prevent ‘the creditive subje ct 
and credible object from coming together with nothing inter- 
posed between them. We maintained that this is also the case 
in regard to the assent of science or knowledge. This last 
we had maintained in the Boston Observer as early as 1833 
or 1834. The assent, we argued, is always direct and im- 
mediate, by virtue of the force of the two factors, without any 
extrinsic reason. Demonstration does not motive the assent ; 
it only strips the matter of its envelopes, and shows it—de- 
monstrare—to the mind as it is, or brings it and the mind into 
actual relation, with nothing between to separate them. 
The assent is direct and immediate. So we held and wrote 
when still a very young man; and on this point we have 
never changed, nor seen any reason to change, our view. 
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This is all in the face and eyes of the modern Peri- 
patetics, and, if true, upsets a very important principle of 
the Aristotelian or Scholastic logic. 

Now, we may misapprehend Fz ‘ather Hill's system, but, as we 
apprehend it, the mind and object never come into immediate 
relation. The assent which we call the assent of science or 
knowledge, as distinguished from the assent of faith, is not 
by the direct concurrent action of the subject and object. 
What is immediately assented to by the mind is not the object 
itself as existing a parte rei, but a certain concept or idea of 
it formed by the mind. It is not the thing itself that is 
immediately apprehended by the mind, but its representative ; 
and it is by reasoning, by induction, that anything respond- 
ing to it, exterior to, or independent of, the mind, is asserted. 
Father Hill and all the philosophers of his class leave that 
pons asinorum, or asses’ bridge, from the subjective to the 
objective, to be crossed. 

We certainly do not and could not think so meanly of 
Father Hill as to suppose that he does not recognize the distine- 
tion between intuition as an act of the uded. and reflection, 
which is more or less discursive ; but what he does not seem 
to us to recognize is the fact of the intuitive affirmation or pre- 
sentation of principles to the mind prior to its own action, and 
the necessary condition of all its empirical activity, whether 
perceptive or reflective. A writer in the Catholic World, 
in an elaborate article on Ontologism and Psychologism, which, 
we understand from a friend, was intended to be a reply to 
us, and to demolish the philosophy defended by the Review, 
evidently sees no necessity to the explanation of the fact 
of knowledge to assert anything of the sort, and simply 

ay$ he cannot say we are right, and does not like to say 
we are wrong, and fall under the censure of ontologism by the 
Holy See: all of which shows us very clearly that he 

unaware of the problem which we have attempted to solve. 
Perhaps, if he will read Kant’s “ Critik der reinen Vernunft” 
on the question, How synthetic judgments @ priori are 
formed ? he will discover the importance and necessity of the 
problem, though Kant certainly will not give him the true 
solution. The Scholastics, if aware of the problem, do not 
give it prominence,“and by no means solve it. St. Thomas 
begins, not with the intuitive reason, but with the reflective. 
Father Hill, and Father Hewit of the Catholic World, seem, 
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if we may speak as we think, to forget that the human mind 
is dependent, and to regard it only as limited. They would 
seem to hold that, within its assigned limits, it acts as an 
independent and self-determining bel sing, fully sufficing for 
its own activity. We have not so learned our theology. 
The-mind can no more act of itself, originate its own activity, 
determine its own action, than it can create itself. If it could, 
it would be, pro tanto, independent of its Creator. God is the 
adequate object of his own intellect. Ile must, then, know 
all things in himself. But how can he know all things in 
himself unless they all exist in him as their cause, and he 
has willed, ordained them? We know no scientia media 
that conflicts with this fundamental truth of all sound 
theology.* 

The ‘principles of logic are the principles of things, and 
those principles must be given a priori, for they are at once 
the principles of all mental existence and all mental action. 
It is they that render objects intelligible, and the subject, 
that is, the soul, intellective or cognitive. The soul can as 
little know without them, as it can act without existing. 
These principles cannot be obtained by intuition regarded 
as the act of the soul, because without them the soul can 
neither exist nor act, and act neither intuitively nor reflect- 
ively. We reject, of course, the doctrine that God is known 
by direct or immediate intuition, because those who main- 
tain it, mean by intuition an act of the soul; and it is in this 
sense that the Holy See has censured it. M: an has, we hold, 
no power to place ‘himself in immediate intellectual relation 
to God or to appre s+hend him, by his own act. No man hath 
seen God at any time, or can see him and live. Our friend 
of the Catholic World, whom we sincere ly love and honor, can 
say no more on this point than we can and do. But it is 
not of intuition as an act of the mind, empirical intuition as 
we call it, that we speak ; but of what we call ideal intuition, 
and which we maintain is the act of the object, that is, of 
real and necessary being, Ens necessarium et reale. 


* We do not forget that man is a free moral agent. How the liberty of man 
can be reconciled with the absolute sovereignty of God, is no doubt a difficult 
question ; but if we are forbidden to explain the Bivine Sovere ignty 80 as to 
restrict human liberty, we are equally forbidden to explain human liberty so 
as to restrict the Divine Sovereignty. God governs the universe absolutely, 
but he governs men and as free moral agents. 
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The Catholic World objects to this that it is a novelty, 
and rests on no authority. But we were not aware that 
we needed in an admitted rational science any authority 
but that of reason itself. In philosophy, we had supposed 
we were free to follow reason so long as we did not misappre- 
hend its dictates, or run athwart, in any respect, the werd of 
God, or the teachings of the Church. The "Chareh has 
supreme authority in science as in faith; but in science her 
authority is negative, and she intervenes only to condemn 
what is false and repugnant to faith and morals. We as a 
Catholic cannot be required to do more than give a solid and 
valid reason for the view in question. We are not obliged to 
give any other authority. We may be censured for our bad 
reason, but not because we do not or cannot cite St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas, Suarez, or Padre Curci in our support. 
The doctrine must, if not condemned by the Holy See, be 
received or rejected on its merits. 

But if the doctrine is novel, which we do not concede, the 
problem it is brought forward to solve is as old as philosophy 
itself. The Catholic World, as wellas Father Hill, has heard, 
we presume, of what the Greeks call principles, and the 
Latins primordial or first principles, called by some “first 
truths,” ‘necessary truths;” by others, ‘‘ necessary ideas, ” 
“ absolute ideas,” ‘‘ necessary and immutable ideas;” by St. 
Augustine, ‘the principles of things; ” by St. Thomas, if we 
recollect aright, “first or necessary truths.” All agree in 
this, that it is only by virtue of possessing them that the 
mind is cognitive or the soul is-capable of any act or fact of 
knowledge or experience. So far we are no innovator, and 
differ not from the general current of the philosophy of the 
schools. 

But whence do these truths, ideas, or principles come to the 
mind, or how does the mind come into possession of them; 
and what are they? Aristotle teaches us that they are 
not derived from experience, but are above it and precede it; 
St. Thomas says they are inserted in human nature, by 


which we suppose he means that they are inherent in the 
human reason,—constitutive of it; Descartes treats them as 
innate,—born in and with us ; Old Ralph Cudworth holds them 
to be the mind itself protended, though we do not exactly 
know what that means; Leibnitz holds them to be eternal 
verities, that is, the principles alike of science and things, 
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and would seem to teach that the mind actually perceives 
or apprehends them; Ward of the Dublin Review, and 
his friend Dr. M‘C ‘osh, make them empirical intuitions, as 
also does Dr. Porter, President of Yale College; Locke 
endeavors to make out that they are obtained by reflection, 
that is, reasoning, operating on sensible data; Hume says 
no man can disbelieve them, but no one can prove them— 
from sensible experience; Dr. Thomas Reid makes them 
“the constituent principles of belief,” “the constituent 
principles of human nature,” “the principles of common- 
sense, and needing no proof;” Kant makes them the forms 
of the understanding, supplied by the understanding itself, 
on the occasion of experience; Cousin makes them constitu- 
ent elements of the objective reason, which he makes the 
word of God, but which Fénelon identifies with God himself, 
or the Divine Being or Intelligence; Gioberti holds that 
they are presented objectively and a priori to the mind by 
ry immediate act of the object, which is for him the ide al, 
or ens necessarium et reale, affirming itself in the creative 
act, and reducible to the ideal formula, L’ENTE CREA 
L’ESISTENZE. 

These remarks show, 1. That the problem is an old one; 
and 2. That there is no such thing as absolute agreement 
among philosophers, heathen or Christian, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, as to its solution. Among all the solutions given, we 
prefer that offered by Gioberti, that is, as we understand it, 
though not as understood by the Catholic World; for it sup- 
poses that what we call ides li intuition, proceeds from the action 
of the object, is a novelty, recently invented by us to escape 
ecclesiastical censure, and evide ntly supposes that Gioberti 
understands by ideal intuition an act of the soul. Yet we 
cannot see how one can have read Gioberti and not have 
perceived that the ideal in his doctrine is objective and placed 
in the mind by the action of the object, that is, by the ideal 
itself. He calls these ideas, which are for him the ideal 
formula, a judgment, with the three terms of a perfect judg- 
ment, subject, predicate, and copula, and maintains that it is 
a Divine judgment, not a human judgment, and that we are 
spectators of it, not actors in it. We do not cite Gioberti as 
authority for holding the doctrine, but as the author who first 
formally stated and defined it. We hold the doctrine for 
reasons independent of Gioberti, and of every other philo- 
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sopher, ancient or modern; for reasons which we have 
heretofore given and regard as conclusive. 

The fact is, since the pretended reform of philosophy, 
continuing the work of Luther and Calvin, by that philosoph- 
erling, René Descartes, the question of method has taken 
precedence of the question of principles, and philosophy has 
become little else than methodology. The question of prin- 
ciples has been displaced and almost lost sight of. Reid, 
founder of the Scottish school, made an energetic protest 
in favor of them; Kant, following Reid, undertook, by a 
masterly analysis of the pure reason,—die reine Vernunft,— 
to find a scientific basis for them in human nature, but 
simply, as himself avows, ended in demolishing science to 
clear the site for faith. Leibnitz and Pierre Leroux recognized 
them, but failed to vigdicate them, for they both held the 
doctrine, censured by the Holy See in the Louvain professors, 
that the ‘eoul; by its own action, intuitively perceives or appre- 
hends the ides il, as we ourselves did with them before our con- 
version, but never since. But what is impossible to intuition 
as an act of the subject may be very possible to intuition as 
the act of the object presenting or affirming itself, and 
thus constituting or creating the intellect, or the soul as a 
cognitive existence. 

Certain it is the soul cannot operate without those a-priori 
ideas or principles; and therefore equally certain is it that 
it cannot obtain them by its own act or power. They 
must, then, be given by the action of the object, as we, 
after Gioberti, have maintained, as no human knowledge, 
or intellectual act, is possible without them. They must be so 
given, that is, by the action of the object; else no human 
cognition in any order, sensible or intelligible, can be 
asserted, and all science is a vain illusion. The giving of 
these principles, or a-priort ideas, by the direct action of the 
object is what we call intuition, and ¢deal intuition, as 
distinguished from perception-or empirical intuition. It is 
this ideal intuition that renders the soul intelligent. 

Those who have done us the honor to read our ‘ Essay in 
Refutation of Atheism,” will observe that in our analysis of 
the object,—one of the three necessary and insep: arable ele- 
ments of thought,—we find that it is itself composed, as object, 
of three inseparable elements, the ideal, the empirical, and 
their relation; and in our analysis of the ideal, we find 
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it also composed, as the ideal element of thought, of three 
inseparable elements,—the necessary, the contingent, and 
their relation or nexus. These ideas, the philosophers 
recognize, are all marked by the characters of necessity, 
universality, immutability, and eternity. But abstractions 
are nothing, and there can be no abstract necessary, univer- 
sal, immutable, eternal, etc.; and hence these ideas can be 
intuitively affirmed only as concreted, and they can be 
concrete only in real, necessary, universal, immutable, 
eternal, independent, self-existent, and self-sufficing being,— 
Ens necessarium et reale. 

Hence the ideal object of thought includes as its primary 
term regl and nece ssary being—though not the empirical 
object ; and what we maintain is, that the principles or ideas 
in question are this real and necessary being presenting and 
affirming itself, creating by so doing the human intellect, and 
remaining as its immediate object and light, by which the 
empirical is illuminated, and the fact of human knowledge 
is possible, and man exists as an intelligent soul. We do 
not say that the human mind has immediate cognition of real 
and necessary being, for that we deny; but we do say that 
real and necessary being, by its objective act, creating and 
constituting the human intellect, affirms itself to it as the 
ideal, or as real and necessary ideas, and remains ever 
actively present with it, its imme diate object and light, in ac- 
cordance with what St. John says of the Logos: ‘* He was 
the true light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world.” 

Perhaps our learned friend of the Catholic World, when 
he gets over his fright at the censure of the seven proposi- 
tions of the Louvain professors, which has never affected us 
since we became a Catholic, and becomes able to look more 
calmly at the question, will perceive that we depart far less 
from the Angel of the Schools than he has supposed. St. 
lhomas recognizes these a-priori ideas, and holds them to be 
first truths, the necessary principles of all science, at least of 
all reasoning and demonstration. He does not pretend that 
they are empirically obtained,—he was incapable of such 
absurdity as that,—but holds them to be inserted in human 
nature, or the natural gifts of reason. But what does he 
mean by their insertion in human nature ? We do not know; 
but, whatever he meant, he must have meant that they were 
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given to man in his creation by his Creator: and so far 
there is no difference between his doctrine and that which 
we defend. But in what sense does he hold them to be 
inserted in our rational nature,—in the sense of innate ideas, 
as subsequently maintained by Descartes? If so, we are not 
alone in differing from him. Does he hold them to be creat- 
ed and inserted tanquam aliquid creatum, and therefore con- 
tingent as all creatures are? But how can the contingent, 
how can creatures, have the marks of necessity, universality, 
immutability, etc.? We can very well understand that the 
faculty of the soul, which apprehends necessary ideas when 
intuitively presented or affirmed, is created, but not that 
necessary and universal ideas themselves can be creatures. 
Perhaps the Catholic World can and will aid us to under- 
stand how of contradictories both may be true. 

We make no apology for replying at greater length than 
we intended to the Catholic World in a review of Father 
Hill’s book, for it and Father Hill defend substantially the 
same philosophy, and we are introducing no foreign or 
irrelevant questions. Both Father Hill and the Catholic 
World seem to us in their philosophy to aim at making the 
act of cognition in some sense independent of all direct con- 
currence of the Creator; at least to separate as far as possible 
the Creator from the intellectual life and activity of the 
creature. They seem to us to forget that the creative act and 
the act of conservation are identically one and the same divine 
act, and, therefore, that God creates us at each successive 
moment from nothing,—at this moment as much as at the 
first moment of our existence. He did not, as the Deists hold, 
create the world, infuse into it its laws, give it a jog, and say 
to it, ‘‘ There, go ahead on your own hook.” There is nothing 
under us, or between us and nothing, but his creative act, 
which at once unites us to him, and distinguishes us from 
him. What then he did for us when he first called us from 
nothing, and, by his direct action, gave us life, activity, and 
reason, he does for us in the same way and in the same sense, 
at each moment, by his creative presence. It is in him we live, 
and move, and have our being, as St. Paul assures us; and 
we can no more think or know without his efficacious presence 
and divine concurrence, as theology teaches us, than we 
can exist. Why, then, should we hesitate to acknowledge our 
dependence on God, and that it is by his immediate presence, 
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and affirmation of himself as the ideal to the soul, that we 
are able to think and know? Why should we fancy that we 
can think and know without his permanent presence and 
direct action giving the soul its ideal object and light ? 

No doubt it is necessary to guard against pantheism, and 
nothing is more common than for the human mind in seeking to 
avoid an error on one side to fall into an error on the opposite 
side; but we submit that, to escape pantheism, it is not necessary 
to assert that man is disconnected with his Creator, or can act 
in any sphere or degree independently of God. Modern 
philosophy, so far as we know it, either absorbs man in God, 
and allows him no substantial existence except in the one 
only substance which some call God, and others nature ; 
or it disconnects man with God, and holds that he lives, and 
moves, and has his being, even if originally a creature, within 
the sphere determined by his nature, independent of God— 
as if there were no God at all. He has no need of God, and 
God cannot, indeed not without violating the inviolable laws 
of nature, interfere with him. The former is pantheism ; 
the latter we call deism, and is defended by all rationalists, 
who reject pantheism, and assert, in some sense, the fact of 
creation, as did the old English Deists. Of course, no 
Catholic philosopher wittingly adopts or favors this view, so 
nearly akin to the Epicurean doctrine, that the gods do not 
trouble themselves with the affairs of men; but to us it seems 
that Father Hill, and Father Hewit of the Catholic World, 
who reject it with horror, as theologians do, yet, in their fear 
of pantheism, imply it as philosophers,or by no means guard 
against it. They seem afraid that they would lose the sub- 
stantiality of man, and the distinction of the human intellect 
from the Divine Inte ‘lligence, if they admitted, what we hold 
to be indubitable, that it is only through the Divine concursus, 
or the direct action of the Creator as the ideal object and 
light in the fact of knowledge or every human intellectual 
act, as the a-priori element, that we know at all, or are 
intellectual existences. The tendency even among philo- 
sophers is to hold that the light of reason is not the. light of 
God, or the Divine Being illumining the soul and rende ring 
visible to the mind’s eye the several objects of cognition, but 
a created light and shining, as it were, of itself. Yet Fénelon 
regards the light of reason as the Divine Being himself. There 
isno pantheism in this. For though inthe factof human 
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knowledge it is by the Divine Being and his uncreated light 
we know, it is still our human activity that is the knower. 
It is the soul that thinks, knows, reasons, by the affirmation 
or presentation of his Divine Being, by himself intuitively to 
the soul as its immediate object and light; as in faith it is by 
the revelation and graee of God the soul believes or elicits 
the act of faith. The analogy in the two cases is complete ; 
and pantheism is no more implied in the one than in the 
other. St. Thomas holds that grace is aliquid creatum ; but 
Peter Lombard, Magister Sententiarum, and many other emi- 
nent theologians, do not, and hold that grace is the Holy 
Ghost himself acting directly on the soul: and we are, with 
all submission, unable to conceive what sort of a created 
entity or existence grace can be regarded, as distinct from 
the direct action of the Holy Ghost on and within the soul. 

Father Kleutgen, whom we venerate as the ablest of all the 
living philosophers of the Society of Jesus, as reported and 
approved by Dr. Ward in his criticism of J. Stuart Mill’s 
Moral Philosophy, denies that the ideal, necessary, and 
eternal truths or ideas are God or the Divine Being himself, 
but says they “are founded on God.” We take this from 
Dr. Ward, for our eyes have troubled us so much since we 
have had Father Kleutgen’s Philosophy in our possession, 
that we have not been able to examine it for ourselves. 
Besides, we have been expecting a friend, every way com- 
petent, to review for us both Father Kleutgen’s philosophical 
works and also those of Professor Stoeckel. But what mean- 
ing does the venerable philosophy attach to the expression, 
“are founded on God”? Does he mean that they are 
creatures? But, if creatures, how can they be necessary 
and eternal? If they are not creatures, then they are either 
God or nothing: for God and creatures include all that is or 
exists. What is and is not creature is God; and what exists 
and is not God is creature. There is no tertium quid, which 
is neither God nor creature, possible. 

This brings us back to our standing charge against the 
modern peripatetics, or pretended followers of St. Thomas, 
who interpose a mundus logicus between the mind and objec- 
tive reality, which, while they admit it is nothing in the real 
order, they contend is nevertheless something in the order 
of thought, thus plainly implying that we can think without 
thinking anything real. This denies that science is real, and 
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assumes that knowledge may be unreal, that is, no knowledge 
at all—that we may see what is not, in spite of the couplet, 


Sharp optics has he, I ween, 
Who can see what is not to be seen. 


But we have exhausted our space, and must leave our 
examination of Father Hill’s ‘‘ Elements of Philosophy” unfin- 
ished. We hope to be able to resume and complete in our 
REVIEW for next July. In the meantime we wish to assure 
Father Hill that, if he thinks we have in any respect mis- 
apprehended him or done his system injustice, or if he wishes 
to controvert our philosophy and defend his own, the 
REVIEW is as open to him as it is to ourselves. The questions 
at issue are very important, and we are quite willing to give 
his side a hearing in the Review. We hope this offer will 
be received in the same spirit in which it is tendered, and be 
taken as the tender of a courtesy, not as a challenge to 
discuss the respective merits of the two philosophies. We 


should not like to engage in a set-to with so young and 
vigorous an athlete. 


ART. IX.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.— The Vatican Decrees in their Rearing on Civil Allegiance. By HEnry 
Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. American Reprint. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 16mo, pp. 179. 


WE regret that we did not receive this pamphlet by Archbishop 
Manning in replyto Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Expostulation” before our review 
of Dr. Newman’s answer to the same uncalled-for and savage onslaught 
on Catholics and the Catholic Church had gone to the printer; for we 
should have liked to have strengthened our remarks on the deposing 
power of the supreme pontiff with the authority of the learned and illus- 
trious prelate who treats the subject at full length, and very much in 
the sense of our collaborateur, 8. S. We donot think that there is any 
essential difference between either of them and ourselves; only we 
assert more emphatically the right of the papacy to depose sovereign 
princes as inherent in the papacy, and the archbishop dwells more 
expressly on the moral conditions of its exercise, and asserts, with more 
emphasis than we do, the absolute impossibility of its effective exer- 
cise in the present state of the world. He writes to assure the public 
that there is no cause for excitement or alarm: but while we are more 
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intent on showing that, though the exercise of the power is wholly im- 

racticable in the altered state of the world, the right still persists as 
inherent in the spiritual order, and therefore in the pope as its repre- 
sentative on earth. 

We do not believe it proper or right to excite needless alarm, or 
to give gratuitous embarrassment to the authorities of the Church, on 
whom the trouble occasioned by ill-timed, inconsiderate, and im- 
prudent discussions necessarily falls-—not on the layman who rashly 
opens them; but we have accustomed ourselves in writing to look 
to what is necessary to make Catholics strong and robust defenders 
of the faith, rather than to what will calm the fears of our enemies, at 
least give them no offence. When we became a Catholic we found, or 
thought we found, Catholics too timid in asserting their faith, disposed 
to smooth it over, explain away its offensive points, and half apolo- 
gizing for their audacity in adhering to the faith of their fathers. 
We understand better and appreciate more justly what we thought a 
weakness bordering on cowardice, now than we did at first, when we 
were a mere neophyte. But we early resolved, and have, as far as 
practicable, adhered to our resolution, never to put Catholicity on the 
defensive, but, as far as depended on us, to compel the assailants of 
the Church to defend themselves. We hold the Church is in posses- 
sion, and possession is sufficient for her till the titles of an adverse 
claimant dispossess her. We have acquired the habit of considering 
what we can do to strengthen the faith and invigorate the courage of 
the Catholic community, rather than what will allay the fears or silence 
the objections and stop the senseless, if not malicious, clamors of Pro- 
testants, infidels, and political atheists. We may have erred in this, 
but it is the principle on which we have acted, and, till corrected, 
shall continue to act. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Expostulation” did not move us as it appears to 
have moved our English friends. To us Mr. Gladstone is only an ordi- 
nary man; he has not and never had any prestige. His character and 
position gave no particular importance to his pamphlet, which in itself 
contained nothing new or striking, nothing but what had been said a 
hundred times and even better said. We can understand very well that 
Englishmen should rgard Mr. Gladstone’s publication as a more 
serious matter than we do, forin England Mr. Gladstone has been a 
great man, has held the highest position that a subject of the realm can 
hold, and for years hs shaped the policy of the empire. He has held 
the position of a great man, and great men count for more with the 
English than they do with us. We do not think a similar pamphlet 
published by Mr. President Grant or Mr. Secretary Fish would pro- 
duce here any great excitement either with Catholi:s or non-Ca holics. 
It does little except repeat in respectable English the stale charges 
of Dr. Déllinger and his Munich profe-sors,— charges which we may 
read in substance any day in the week in the sectarian press. and 
which are both false and silly. The most fitting reply to Mr, Gladstone 
we have seen is the offhand letter of the Arch!ishop of Baltimore to 
afriend. Our illustrious primate @isdains to give it aserious answer. 

Yet the pamphlet has indirectly served the Catholic cause by the 
masterly replies, —able and learncd treatises in fact. on the relations of 
the papacy to the civil power, on which he public sorely needed in- 
struction,—it has occasioned by such eminent Catholic writers as 


19 
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Dr. Newman and the Archbishop of Westminster. They appear to be 
written on the defensive, but they are not apologies in the modern 
sense of the word; they are not only bold and independent in tone, 
courteous and well-bred in phrase and bearing indeed—for the writers 
are gentlemen and one of them has been a life-long friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone—but they really make the author of the pamphlet appear a very 
small man, and thoroughly demolish the only defence on which P:o- 
testants in our day rely, and prove beyond doubt or cavil that Protest- 
ants, unless backed by armed force, can no more succeed on the field 
of politics than they have hitherto done on that of theology. 


2.—Protestant Journalism. By the Author of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co. New York: Catholic Pubiication 
Society. 1874. 8vo, pp. 423. 


Tuis volume is made up of papers originally contributed by the 
author to the London Tablet, that ablest, but most sturdy John- 
Bullish Catholic Journal published in our mother-tongue. Dr. 
Marshall, no stranger to our American public, the author of these 
papers, is a writer second to none in the English language for high 
and refined culture and scholastic attainments, unequalled for the 
purity and grace of his diction, and inimitable for the keenness of his 
wit, and the delicacy of his satire. But his volume is too important 
to be despatched in a mere literary notice. We shall make it the 
subject of an article in our next number. 


3.—The Catholic Family Almanac for the United States, for the year 
of our Lord 1875, calculated for different parallels of latitude, 
and adapted to use throughout the country. New York: Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 


Tus annual is too well known to need any recommendation from 
us. As an Almanac, or Ephemerides, it is all that can be desired, and 
its miscellaneous matter is either useful or interesting, especially to 
Catholics. There is no falling off in the number for this year. 


4.—Hymns of the Church. Translated from the Original into 
English verse. By Rev. Joun Watuace, D.D. Permissu 
Superiorum. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1874. 18vo, pp. 256. j 


5.—The Perfect Lay-Brother. By Rev. Fevix Cutripo, 8. J. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Joun Macieop, 8. J. No. X, St. Joseph’s Asceti- 
cal Library, edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Co. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 
1874. 18mo, pp. 221. 
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Ir would be an impertinence on our part to commend any ascetical 
works approved by the Society of Jesus. We sometimes quarrel with 
the philosophical works of the Jesuit Fathers, and eschew their doc- 
trine of natural beatitude and natura pura, but we never venture to 
criticize any of their ascetic writings. 


6.—St. Joseph’s Ascetical Library, No. XI. Purgatory Surveyed ; or, 
A Particular Account of the happy, and yet thrice unhappy state of 
the souls there. Also of the singular charity and ways we have 
to relieve them. And of the devotion of ali ages for the souls 
departed, with twelve excellent means to prevent purgatory, and 
the resolution of many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. ANpDERDON, 8. J. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1663. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. New York: Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 1874. 18mo, pp. 226. 


Sacrum Septenarium ; or, The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as ex- 
emplified in the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin for the Guid- 
ance and Instruction of her Children. By the Rev. Henry Formsy, 
Tertiary Priest of the Order of St. Dominic. New York : 
Catholic Publication House. 1874. 18mo, pp. 168. 


An excellent book for the children of Mary. 


8.—Meditations of the Sisters of Mercy before the Renewal of their Vows. 
By the late Rient Rev. “Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark. 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co. New York: Catholic Publishing 
House. 1874. 18mo, pp. 116. 


9.—Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Crcmi1a Mary CappELL, 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1874. 32mo, pp. 158. 


Very pleasant talks which we cordially welcome, as we do every- 
thing we see from the gifted pen of Miss Caddell. 


10.—Jesus Christ the Model of the Priest. By Ricut Rev. Monsignor 
J. L. Patrerson, President of St. Edmund’s College. 2d Edi- 
tion. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 32mo, pp. 103. 


11.—Brockley Moor: A Novel. New York: Appleton & Co. 1874. 
12mo, pp. 307. 


As novels go, ‘“{Brockley Moor” is far above the average ; but, like most 
women’s novels, not of the realistic school, it presents us examples of 
virtues or moral excellence impossible to unassisted nature, and 
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possible only by supernatural grace, and that grace in a very high 
degree. It is a very unsatisfactory book, like all Protestant books, 
for the system that underlies it excludes supernatural grace. The 
author, we do not doubt, means her work to be highly moral and 
religious, but she makes a grave mistake, that of attempting to obtain 
Catholic virtues in and by means of her Protestant communion, in 
which they are not practicable. The Puseyite sometimes offers up 
a very successful counterfeit of them, but it is only a counterfeit; and 
whoever knows the genuine article, can easily detect the cheat. The 
author is an amiable and gifted lady; and if she confined herself to 
the natural order and the natural virtues, as did Scott, Bulwer, and 
Thackeray, she might gain no little celebrity. 


12.—On the Choice of a State of Life. By the late Bishop oF BRUGES, 
Translated from the French by ALoystus DEL VILLERIO. With 
a Preface by the Bishop of Salford. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1874. 18mo, pp. 208. 


WE have not read this little book, for we have no choice of a state of 
life to make; but we cannot doubt the excellence of any publication 
by the late illustrious Bishop of Bruges, and recommended by the 
present eminently Catholic Bishop of Salford. If the work should have 
some influence in deciding vocations to the religious life, especially to 
the priesthood, it will do incalculable good. What we most want in 
our country are vocations to the priesthood. We want more priests. 
The priests we have are overworked, and break down by or before 
middle age. Double our present nuf@ber would fall far short of sup- 
plying our wants. Some steps, it seems to us, should also be taken 
to enable our students to leave the seminary in robust health and 
with unbroken constitutions. We are saddened to see so many priests, 
full of promise, dying at the very beginning of their priestly life. 


13.—Peace through the Truth ; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon, By Rev. T. Harper, 8. J., Professor of 
Philosophy at the Seminary, Stoneyhurst College; late Professor 
of Theology in the college of St. Bruno, N. Wales. 2 Series. Part 
I, London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 1874. 8vo, pp. 720. 


Fatuer Harper is an able, learned, and conscientious writer, but he 
belongs to the age of folios, when it never occurred to a writer to 
study the art of condensation. We should read him with much more 
pleasure if he contrived to write more as an author and less as a 
professor instructing his class, and compressed his excellent matter 
into, say. one-tenth of the space he now spreads it over. The huge 
volume before us is simply one part of his criticism on Dr. Pusey’s 
‘*Eirenicon” preceded and to be followed, we know not by how many 
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volumes. Life is short, and it is hardly fair to expect us to consume 
it all in wading through a controversy with Dr. Pusey. Dr. Pusey 
is a great man in England, though a very small man, and, with all his 
affected sanctity, a very unscrupulous or a very ignorant man in our 
estimation; and wg suppose there are sufficient reasons why our 
English brethren should take the pains. to refute his misstatements 
and expose his blunders. 

For our part, we have always been at a loss to explain the reputa- 
tion and influence of Dr. Pusey. We have never been able to find 
anything in him; to us he has always been a dull and uninteresting 
writer, with no marked ability of any sort. He may have learning, 
but we have never been able to rely on his erudition. He aimed, 1 
may be, at Catholicizing the Anglican Church; but if he has ever 
had such an aim or such a thought, it only proves that he has never 
had the slightest conception of Catholicity, or of the Catholic Church. 
He affects a tone of great piety, and uses some Catholic terms and 
forms, but never in a Catholic sense. Neither Catholicity nor 
Unity can be developed in a sect or a body that is destitute of either. 
The Church, to be one, must start from Unity, and, if not one, it cannot 
be Catholic. The Anglican Church, having neither Unity nor Catholic- 
ity in its principle and origin, cannot, whatever doctrines it may pro- 
fess or forms it may adopt, grow into, or become, the Catholic Church, 
or any part thereof. Anglicanism is either the Catholic Church in 
its integrity, or it is and can be no part of it. Dr. Pusey never pre- 
tended that the Anglican Establishment is the w hole Catholic 
Church: then he must know that it is not Catholic at all, for Cath- 
olicity as Unity is indivisible. The Church is not made up of separate 
pieces stitched together: like the seamless vesture of our Lord, it is 
woven of asingle piece. Withall his talk about Catholicity, Catholic 
doctrines, and Catholic practices, Dr. Pusey is a thorough-going Protest- 
ant, as decidedly so, to say the least, as any Low-Church man. His cen- 
sure of the so-called Reformers, Cranmer, Barlow, and their associates, 
only recalls the words of our Lord to the scribes and Pharisees of 
Jerusalem : “ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; who build 
the sepulchres of the prophets and adorn the monuments of the just, 
and say: If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore 
ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye are the sons of them who 
killed the prophets.” (St. Matt. xxiii, 29-31.) No matter how loudly 
Dr, Pusey may denounce the Protestant Reformers, so long as he par- 
takes in their works, he is responsible for their iniquities. To clear 
himself of that responsibility, he must abjure their work and cease 
to commune with Protestants. Till then his Catholic pretensions are 
simply hypocritical and vain. 

We can but marvel at Father Harper’s patience in following, step 
by step, so stupid and dishonest a writer, and refuting him with the 
utmost gentleness and good-temper. The discipline to which the 
sons of St. Ignatius are subjected during their long novitiate, has not 
been lost on him. We have never had the patience even to read any 
one of Dr. Pusey’s writings through; we could not do so even in those 
few months when we were trying to see if it would be possible to 
satisfy our longing for faith with the Oxford movement. His nature 
is antipathetic to ours, or ours to his. We never have had any respect 
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for cant. We want, if possible, that a writer should have a little 
logic, and, if that is not possible, we insist upon his having a little 
intellectual honesty. There are few things more unaccountable to us 
than the influence Dr. Pusey has wielded or appeared to wield over a 
large and respectable class of English minds, and we cannot persuade 
ourselves that his has ever been a leading mind in the movement. As 
far as we have been able to discover, he has only been a drag; and, to 
him more than to any other member of it, is due the prevention of it’ 
from reaching its natural and legitimate termination. 

The only question we raise as to Father Harper’s book is, whether 
Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,” a weak and flimsy production as it certainly 
is, is worth so learned and elaborate a reply. But the state of the 
controversy in England is very different from what it is here, and it 
is possible that English Protestantism niay not have fallen so far away 
from all Christian principle as American Protestantism has: at least 
Catholics in England do not appear to have as yet come to the con- 
clusion that the controversy with Protestants must henceforth be 
carried on with them as infidels, not as heretics. For ourselves, we 
think Protestantism—we say not all Protestants are apostates—is to 
be treated as apostasy rather than as a heresy; but such is not, appar- 
ently, the conviction of our Catholic brethren in England, and such is 
not the conviction of Father Hewit, author of ‘* The King’s Highway,” 
avery able work addressed to old-fashioned Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists. Supposing that there are still Protestants who hold some 
Christian principles with sufficient firmness to serve as the basis of an 
argument for the refutation of their Protestant errors, or to convince 
them of the Catholic truth which they openly deny, both Father 
Harper’s work and Father Hewit’s are proper, indeed called for, and 
should command our warm gratitude to their authors for their labor 
and patience in writing them. 

In this view of the case, we cannot speak too highly of Father 
Harper’s Essays, except that they lack condensation. The volume 
before us replies to the charges of Dr. Pusey, that the pope and the 
Catholic Church depart from the rules in Leviticus, which the Anglican 
doctor holds are of divine authority, and from the usage of the 
primitive Church in regard to the degrees of consanguinity and affin- 
ity within which marriage is prohibited. We have not read through 
Father Harper’s huge volume, for we are suffering from our eyes and 
are obliged to refrain from using them as much as possible, but we 
have read enough to assert that the whole volume is taken up with 
questions relating to marriage together with the pope’s dispensing 
power, etc. Father Harper, though he now and then uses an expres- 
sion which smacks of Dr. Newman’s Development theory, disposes 
very satisfactorily of the question as to the usage of the primitive 
Church, and shows that Anglicans are as far from representing the 
primitive Church, as they are from representing the Roman Church of 
to-day. Father Harper as an Englishman of course treats Anglicanism 
with a respect and Anglicans with a tenderness which it is not in us 
to show them, but we do not find him making any compromising 
concessions. 

The only fault we find in this respect is that he consents to discuss, 
or suffers himself to be drawn into the discussion of, questions that 
no Catholic should ever consent to argue, even so far as to refute his 
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Protestant opponent. We lose by allowing ourselves to debate 
certain questions, although we triumphantly refute all that is alleged 
against us. Points as clear as the day, and as certain as that two and 
two make four, are rendered obscure and doubtful by being discussed. 
The clearest case is net seldom darkened and lost by the subtilties, 
cavils, and sophistries of counsel for the side against truth and 
justice. Never chop logic with Satan. Catholic controversialists are 
often too generous and too unsuspicious. They allow themselves tov 
readily to follow the lead of their astute and crafty opponents. 

Father Harper’s book is, undoubtedly, better adapted to the state 
of the controversy between Catholics and Protestants, as it is carried 
on in England, than as it is conducted on either side in this country. 
Here the controversy has almost wholly ceased as a theological con- 
troversy, and become almost exclusively political, when not philo- 
sophical. Yet his book will not be without interest or value here, 
for there is a small sect remaining who demand ‘‘Catholicity without 
the papacy.” To all such, and to all who cry out for peace without 
unity, or imagine that peace without unity is possible, or would be 
worth seeking, if it were, we cordially recommend Father Harper’s 
work as a storehouse of ecclesiastical learning and solid arguments. 
We regret that for works of the sort we are obliged to go abroad, and 
can rely so little on home production. 


14.—Our Lady’s Dowry ; or, How England gained and lost the Title. A 
Compilation. By the Rev. T. E. Bripeett, 8.8. R. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp. 486. 


Ir is almost marvellous how completely the revival of Greek 
literature in the fifteenth century, and the outbreak of Protestantism 
in the sixteenth, caused the forgetfulness of the characteristics of the 
preceding ages, not only by Protestants, whose world begins with 
Luther and Calvin, but even by Catholics, who had so many and so 
excellent reasons for remembering them. Catholics, till a few years 
ago, seemed, with individual exceptions, to be both ignorant and 
ashamed of them; and it is not to our credit that the recent juster 
appreciation is due, not to Catholic historical studies and researches, 
but to those of Protestants and unbelievers. Our enemies have taken 
the lead in teaching us our own antiquity. The Middle Ages had 
their faults, and some faults from which the modern world is 
comparatively free; but in all the higher elements of a robust and 
manly civilization, in high moral principle and elevation and strength 
of character, what is called the modern world was manifestly a fall, 
asad deterioration, and is held to be an advance, a progress, only 
because it substituted the Gentile for the Christian ideal. Since then 
the world has taken Gentilism as its standard of perfection, and has 
been steadily receding from the Christian standard, and advancing 
toward the Pagan. This is the meaning of the modern boast of 
progress, 

What is most shameful in this is, that Catholics, to a certain 
extent, have shared in the delusion, and have shrunk from defending 
those ages so glorious te the Church, but so offensive to Cesar and 
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modern politics. The triumph, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, of Cesarism, or absolute monarchy, in France had more to 
do with causing the depreciation of the Middle Ages and making 
Catholics ashamed to defend them, than the revival of Greek literature 
and the outbreak of Protestantism combined. France for centuries 
has led the public opinion of the world, and the world read history 
chiefly through French spectacles, and for the most part misread it. 
The French color history from their political systems, and they are 
the authors of most of its perversions, as they are the originators of 
Protestantism. The French and Italians have furnished Protestants 
with nearly all the objections they urge against the papacy. But 
enough of this. 3oth are among the best Catholics in the world, 
and have peopled heaven with their full quota of saints. 

We have been led to these remarks by the fact which Father 
Bridgett brings out, and which seems to have been forgotten alike by 
Catholics and by Protestants,—that England in the Middle Ages 
was distinguished among European nations for devotion to the 
mother of God, and received the glorious title of ‘‘Our Lady’s 
Dowry.” ‘*The contemplation of the great Mystery of the Incarnation,” 
wrote Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1399, ‘* has drawn 
all Christian nations to venerate her from whom come the first begin- 
nings of our redemption. But we English, being the servants of her 
special inheritance and her own Dowry, as we are commonly called, 
ought to surpass others in the fervor of our praises and devotions.” 
And Father Bridgett’s compilation goes far to prove, historically, that 
if the English did not surpass others in the warmth of their devotion, 
they fell behind none. 

Whoever reads this very interesting and instructive book will learn 
that the English in the *‘ Ages of Faith,” as Digby calls them, and as even 
our Holy Father, Pius LX, calls them, had not that cold, reserved, and 
unimpulsive character they bear in modern times. They have not 
derived that character from nature, and it should by no means be held 
to be a national idiosyncrasy. They owe it to their Protestantism, 
and especially to their peculiar form of Protestantism, which eschews 
all logical consistency, and is founded on compromise, or a vain attempt 
to combine in a system principles which mutually repel each other. 
The Englishman, if he reasons, is sure to reason himself out of his 
Anglicanism, or to run athwart some principle it holds sacred and 
essential. If he trusts himself to the movement of his heart or 
affections, he is in constant danger of moving to an extreme his re- 
ligion condemns as extravagant or indecorous. So the poor man, if 
he will remain an Anglican, must suppress his reason in matters of 
religion, and restrain the natural sentiments and affections of his 
heart, and become cold, tame, and decorous, but lifeless—a breathing 
corpse. In the days of our conscious and avowed unbelief we attended 
the services of the Protestant Episcopal or Anglican Church, for it 
was decorous. The minister was usually a good reader and a gentle- 
man, and we were sure of seeing or hearing nothing to offend us. 
This was half a century or more ago: the Tracts for the Times, we 
are told, have wrought some change since, but we suspect by no means 
a radical change. But the Englishman is naturally warm-hearted and 
generous; his temperament is fervid, and he carries both his mind and 
his heart into his devotion. His is precisely the natural character to 
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be drawn by grace to devotion to our Lady, and to carry into it all 
his natural fervor and disinterestedness. It is lamentable to contem- 
plate the change wrought by Protestantism in the national character 
of both the English and the Scotch, though less, perhaps, in the 
Scotch than inthe English; for, detestable as Calvinism is, it is far less 
unintellectual and unemotional than Anglicanism. 

Should England return to the faith, of which it seems to us there 
is some prospect, faint perhaps, but an event not to be despaired of, 
she would become the most fervent and devoted of the clients of 
Mary, and be termed again, as she was in the beginning of her Cath- 
olic life, the brightest jewel in the pope’scrown. But we have 
wandered from our purpose, which was, apropos of Father Bridgett’s 
book, to urge Catholics to make themselves more familiar with those 
centuries of elaboration from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
before heathen letters, absolute monarchy or Ceesarism, and 
Protestantism instaurated what is facetiously called modern civiliza- 
tion. They are ages to make us glory in being Catholics. There were 
many faults to be deplored in those ages even after the conversion of 
the Barbarians who seated themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
but they were faults of practice, not of principle. Their principles 
were right, but there was often a want of practical conformity to them. 
There is less discrepancy now between men’s principles and their prac- 
tice; not that their practice is better, but they have changed or modified 
their principles so as to conform them to their practice. The study 
of the interior life of those ages will show us that they were neither 
so barbarous nor so ignorant, neither so superstitious nor so besotted, 
as they are commonly represented, but were, in the great principles 
of faith, social relations, ethics, politics, far in advance of. this 
miserable nineteenth century. The study will furnish the Catholic 
with a triumphant answer to those drivellers who object to the Church 
on social or political grounds. It will also show that many things 
objected to as modern innovations, as recent corraptions, existed in the 
Church all through the thousand years we have named in greater life 
and vigor than ever, especially devotion to the Mother of God, sure 
to flourish wherever faith is living and vigorous, 


15.—The Veil Withdrawn. (Le Mot de l’Enigme.) Translated by 
permission from the French of MADAME CRAVEN, author of ‘‘A 
Sister’s Story.” ‘‘Fleurange,” etc. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1875. 8vo, pp. 212. Double columns. 


‘*A Sistrer’s Story” we found a most charming book, for it was a 
true story, and introduced ug into the home circle of a Catholic 
family of rank, and sincerely pious. It showed us that our holy 
religion is no less adapted to the rich and noble, the cultivated and 
refined, than to the poor, the simple, and uncultivated peasant, toiling 
from morning till night for a bare subsistence, and hardly obtaining 
it. But the works of fiction with which she has followed it have not 
interested us so much. They belong to a class of works that we do 
not much admire, indeed do not admire at all,—the class of psycho- 
logical novels, which aim chiefly at delineating the internal states, 
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moods, sentiments, and emotions of the hero or heroine. They 
are matters in which we take very little interest. It is a great merit 
in the author of ‘‘ Grapes and Thorns,” that she deals comparatively 
little in them, and is for the most part objective and non-sentimental. 
Her heroines are seldom overcome by their emotions, and unable to 
speak just when tospeak is most necessary to prevent future complica- 
tions. Madame Craven's books are too full of tears. There are tears 
enough in **The Veil Withdrawn” to drive an ordinary grist-mill. 
There are people, no doubt, especially young people, who like such 
books—perhaps we did when very young and green; but we find them 
now very tedious, and can hardly get through one of them. Our 
own experience of lifeis much deeper and more varied than the author 
can givein her book. The ‘‘ Veil Withcrawn” as a story is very com- 
monplace, and only seems not to be so because the actors are persons 
of rank or high social position. The incidents, too, are nothing 
extraordinary, and, if not decorated with the French sentimentalities 
which can make the des riens of French conversation so charming, 
would be decidedly dull. 

Yet Madame Craven is a lady of marked ability, highly cultivated, 
refined, and decidedly, but unaffectedly, pious. She is at home inthe 
very highest and best society, and nowhere more so than in the 
church, at the foot of the crucifix. It seems almost a sacrilege, 
profanity at least, to criticize or find fault with anything she can do 
or say. We respect the lady, we honor the Catholic, we reverence 
the pious aspirant, but we do not admire her novels. We read novels, 
if at all, for recreation, for amusement, not for the cultivation of our 
sensibilities. We have taken part in too many tragedies in real life 
to take pleasure in fictitious tragedies. Make us laugh, if vou can, 
but do not try to make us weep—unless it be at the recital of heroic 
deeds. Madame Craven is too serious, too tragic, and gives the 
reader no respite, no breathing-spell. The tension is too great when 
one reads for amusement, and it is only for amusement that a 
sensible man ever reads novels. 


16.—Lessons in Bible History. In Three Parts prepared for Catholic 
Schools. By A Treacuer. With the approbation of the Most 
Rev. John McCloskey, D.D., Archbishop of New York. New 
York: O'Shea. 1874. 16mo, pp. 472. Illustrated. 


Tuts appears to be well adapted for teaching to young pupils the 
outlines of Bible History. Its style is simple and chaste, such as is 
required by learners. The illustrations we cannot judge of, for our 
eyes are too poor forthat. We wish that while Bible History is studied 
in our schools, the Bible itself were more diligently studied by our 
people. We are afraid the Protestant abuse of the Bible has, not de- 
stroyed the reverence for the book, indeed, by Catholics, but has led 
to their neglect of its study. Catholics have, in the teaching of the 
Church—in the catechism, in fact,—the key to the meaning of the 
word, to the doctrine of the Bible. and cannot miss it except by their 
own fault, and they are in a condition to profit by it asa book for 
spiritual reading. Our great saints have been noted for their assiduous 
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study of the Holy Scriptures, and familiarity with its life-giving 
texts. The Fathers of the Church, the Basils, the Gregorys, the 
Austins, owe no little of that superiority Christendom concedes them, to 
their devotion to the study, day and night, of the written word of God. 
All ages, marked by a robust and energetic faith, have made the Bible 
almost their sole book of spiritual reading. We have a number of 
devotional and ascetic books, all excellent in their way, and, no doubt, 
very useful in promoting the growth of the spiritual life, but all infi 
nitely inferior to the Holy Scriptures. Protestantism has done and is 
doing much injury to the Catholic laity, but we must not suffer it by 
its exaggerations to rob us of the Bible, or cause us to neglect its reading 
and devout study, as the exhaustless treasure-house of faith, morals, 
and piety. 


17.—Sadliers’ Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for the year 1875. 
With a full Report of the various [several] Dioceses in the United 
States and British America, and a List of Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Priests in Ireland. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1875. 
12mo, pp. 427. 


Ir is hardly possible in a work of this sort to attain to perfect 
accuracy, but we have noted very few inaccuracies, and those of no 
great importance. The work is valuable for its statistics, and gives a 
very cheering account of the increase of churches and clergymen as 


well as of the dioceses inourcountry. It almost persuades us that the 
boasts of the progress of Catholicity in the Union are not greatly 
exaggerated. The test is about to be supplied, and it is to be seen 
whether we can ho!d our own or not. The stream of immigration to 
which we are chiefly indebted is rapidly diminishing and may soon be 
dried up entirely, while very large numbers of emigrants are returning 
to their respective mother-countries. The late civil war and its de- 
struction of capital, and the mismanagement of the government by the 
party in power, have made this no longer an attractive country to 
the laborer. 


18.— The Black Baronet, The Evil Eye, and Redmond Count O' Hanlon, 
the Irish Rapparee. By WiL1AM CARLETON, the popular deline- 
ator of Irish life. Messrs. Sadlier & Co: New York. 1875. 


CARLETON is no favorite with us, and we do not believe in 
the truthfulness of his representations of Irish character. Were we to 
believe him, and, as to that matter, were we to believe the Banims and 
even Gerald Griffin, we should regard the Irish as the most lawless, 
brutal, greedy, passionate, and revengeful of any people pretending 
to be Christian. We should be led to conclude that the Irish are 
destitute of the slightest tincture even of natural morality; 
that they are a people who act solely from impulse or natural instinct; 
that they deliberate only when studying the means of revenging 
themselves on their enemies. A more un-Catholic people it would be 
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impossible to concvive, whose religion is downright superstition, 
never enlightened conviction; and whose priests are either tyrants or 
imbeciles. Th» enemies of the Irish could say nothing worse than is 
said by these popular national writers, or that would tend to beget 
prejudice against the Irish national character. It is not the English 
that have damaged the Irish character among the nations, but the 
popular national writers themselves. 

But we do not believe these writers. The characters they draw as 
representative characters are excepti nal, and also gross exaggera- 
tions. The Irish character can be as well studied here as in Ireland, and 
the bulk of the Irish people settled here are honest, peace-loving, and 
éonscientious citizens, firmly attached to their religion, and striving 
to practise its precepts. They have their peculiarities, their foibles 
if you will, and traces of old national superstitions, which the 
Church condemns, but has not as yet wholly obliterated; but they are 
the most moral portion of our American popul:tion. Save them from 
their national writers whether in books or journals, and they will be 
by far the best people going. There are no abler, more learned, more 
devoted, and disinterested clergy, of the first or second order, in the 
world than the clergy of this country of Irish birth or Irish descent. 


19.—Sins of the Tongue, and Jealousy in Woman’s Life. By Mar. 
Lanpriot, late Archishop of Rheims. Translated from the 
French by Heten Lyons. From the 4th London Edition, with 
a Preface by the Bishop of Kerry. Patrick Donahoe, Boston: 
1874. 


Tus, with the Valiant Woman by the same author, republished also 
by Mr. Donahoe, is an excellent book, and worthy the serious consid- 
eration of our womankind; and the lessons they teach might be 
profitably studied by the other sex, at least the volume entitled Sins 
of the Tongue, for men sin by the tongue hardly less than do women. 
Perhaps they are hardly less subject to jealousy. The virtues and 
the vices of the sexes may differ, but the balance is about even 
between men and women, 


20.—Steps through the World. The Neptune Afloat. By WINNIE 
Rover. New York: O’Shea. 1875. 18mo, pp. 228. 

A PLEASANT book for young folks, but might as well have been 
written by x» Protestant as by a Catholic. If it contains nothing 
anti-Catholic, it contains nothing to indicate that there is an order of 
reality above the order of nature. Young people should be supplied 
with books shat quicken or exercise the spiritual faculties of the 
soul. One may study the natural history of birds, beasts, and fishes 
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all one’s life, and form museums of the rarest specimens collected from 
all the kingdoms of nature, without ever rising in thought above the 
low materialism of the age. 


21.—School Spellers and Readers. 


Tue Catholic Publication Society, O’Shea, and the Benziger Brothers, 
have each sent usa series of graduated Readers for Catholic schools, and 
of so nearly equal merit, that we know not to which to give the pref- 
erence, though upon the whole we think we prefer, as far as we have 
seen, the series prepared by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Cleveland, and 
published by the Benzigers, New York and Cincinnati. But none of the 
three series suit our old-fashioned notions of education. In the first 
place they are too childish, and do not sufficiently exercise the mind 
of the child. In the second place, as designed for Catholic children, 
they are not sufficiently Catholic. Catholicity does not pervade them as 
an informing and invisible principle, but is taught, as far as taught it is, 
in lumps. We would include, in a school-reader, neither the catechism, 
nor an exposition of the sacraments, but a Catholic spirit should breathe 
through the whole, and be taken in unconsciously by the pupil. The 

ositive instruction needed should be given in the catechism class. 
n the third place the lessons are not adapted to quicken the activity 
of the mind, to give a craving for knowledge, and to cultivate and 
refine the taste. In the fourth and last place, the style is not so per- 
fect as is desirable in school-books, and the poetical pieces do not 
strike us as specimens of the highest order of English poetry. As 
reading books they are in our judgment far inferior to Lindley 
Murray’s English Readers, generally used in our public schools when 
we were ourselves a teacher in them; and we confess that we have seen 
no Readers prepared for our Catholic schools that can compare with 
them. We do not believe in over-simplifying and making things too 
easy for the child, as we do not believe in sending children to school 
before six or seven years of age ; better seven than six. We wish the mind 
of the child to be taxed, and taxed severely. It is only in grappling 
with difficulties and overcoming them that his mind grows and be- 
comes strong and healthy. We detest all these modern inventions and 
royal roads to learning. They are ruining the intellect of the age. 
You train up no thinkers, men capable of grasping principles, but 
simply men of details, great only in petty facts isolated from their 
principles and causes, and of the meaning of which they never dream, 
and never can attain to. 

But these books are compiled in the modern spirit, in the fashion of 
the day, and our protest against them is as idle as throwing straws 
against the wind. Nothing we can say will affect their popularity, and 
the most enterprising publisher will reap the richest harvest. Our 
children educated in our parochial schools will grow up with much 
appearance of education, but with very little of its substance. We 
are laboring, and for a long time to come are likely to labor, under the 
curse of superficiality. From the humblest parochial schools up to 
our best conventual schools for our daughters, and our most 
renowned colleges, the superficial reigns supreme. The age is 
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characterized by what the Italians in their beautiful language call 
JSrivolezza, and we are sorry to see that even Catholics do not escape, 
but help to perpetuate it. 


22.—The Straweutter’s Daughter. Edited by Lapy GmrorGIANA 
FULLERTON. New York: O’Shea. 1874. 8vo, pp. 136. 


Tus isa charming story of Catholic Brittany, and may be read 
alike by young and old with pleasure and profit. 


23.—Bart Ridgeley. A Story of Northern Ohio. Boston: Nichols & 
Hall. 1873. 16mo, pp. 874. 


24.—The Portrait. A Romance of the Cuyahoga Valley. By A. G. 
Rippie. Boston: By the same. 1874. 


THEsE two works are by the same author, for whom the Appletons 
have just published a third novel, entitled, we believe, ‘Life in 
Washington,” designed to show the influence of women over high offi- 
cials and some little of the corruption of Washington official life. We 
cannot rate Mr. Riddle as standing very high on the list of American 
novelists, nor can we place him at its foot. He is what, some years 
ago, would have been called a Western man, though Ohio can hardly 
any longer be counted in the western division of the Union. He is a 
New-Connecticut man, and belongs emphatically to Northern Ohio, 
whose people differ about as much from those of central and Southern 
Ohio as the Kentuckians differ from the people of Massachusetts. 
The basis of the character of Northern Ohio is the Connecticut 
Yankee; of that of the Southern Ohio, is the Virginian, not of the 
double F. F. V. Mr. Riddle is decidedly an American of the Western 
type, free, fresh, original, independent, careless of precedents, believ- 
ing that an American, or citizen of the Great Republic, should disdain 
English models, have a language of his own, and be a law unto him- 
self in literature as in everything else. It is neither in the north nor 
in the south, neither in the east nor in the south-west, but in the great 
north-west that the ultimate American character is to be developed, 
and American literature is to receive its tone and shape. Political 

wer has already passed to that section, and the other sections are 

eginning to vie with it in political and official unscrupulousness. 
Massachusetts is hardly in the race behind any Western State. 

Mr. Riddle is not a refined and polished writer, nor is he exactly rude 
and uncultivated. One hardly knows how to judge him. We feel 
that we do not or shall not like him, but still we read on, and find 
at the conclusion that we have been interested, though much against 
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our will. Of the two novels before us, ‘‘ Bart Ridgeley ’—the first the 
author wrote,—is much the superior. It describes very graphically the 
people of New Connecticut, and is exceedingly felicitous in its brief 
sketches of the noted characters,—real characters with their real 
names,—that figured in northern Ohio. ‘ The Portrait” aims at a higher 
flight, but is a comparative failure. His heroes all become lawyers, and 
spring suddenly into fame by their success in a single case of ne 
great difficulty. From his management of his law cases, we should 
judge the author to be a rather indifferent lawyer. He manages his 
love affairs still worse. His heroines do all the courting,and his heroes 
are very unheroic in love, besides being excessively stupid. When the 
lady lover all but declares her love the poor fellow is struck dumb, 
and dares not believe either his eyes or his ears. Poor Fred, in the 
‘* Portrait,” is dying for Belle Morris or Williams, and Belle is as deeply 
in love for Fred; yet with an ignorance alike of Christian doctrine, 
which teaches that the wife whose husband is dead is free, and of the 
well-known nature of widows, is on the point of yielding to her whim 
that she is already married, that death has not dissolved her connec- 
tion with Ned Williams, never more than the phantom of a husband. 
This was acquiescing beyond the wishes of Belle, and even beyond 
her patience. But instead of dismissing and despising him as a 
coward, she ealls him to her presence and throws herself into his arms, 
and consents to become his wife—‘‘O how gladly!” This may be 
the way they do these things in Cuyahoga Valley, overrun with 
Campbellites, Mormons, and other fanatical sects, but to us it is 
simply disgusting. It is, however, principally on the score of taste 
that we object to Mr. Riddle’s novels. The man has ability, and even 
imagination. 


25.— Meditations on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. By NicHo.as 
Avancernvus, §. J. Translated from the German edition of the 
Rev. John Evangelist Zollner, by F. E. BazaLaLGetTH. With a 
Preface on Meditation, by GrorGEe PorTErR, 8. J. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Co. 1875. 2 vols. 


THESE two volumes make Nos. XII and XIII of St. Joseph’s Ascetical 
Library, edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. They are 
volumes to be read and meditated, not criticized. It may be a fault 
of ours, but we confess that we find so many excellent works 
designed to help us in our meditations, more of a hindrance than a 
help. We suppose it is owing to the lack of early spiritual discipline, 
but we have never yet been able to meditate according to a prescribed 
rule, or to use a book of meditations otherwise than as spiritual 
reading. 


26.—Daily Life of the Sick; or, Consolation in the Hour of Suffering. 
By M. u’ ApB& PERREYVE. With a Preface by Rev. Pkrretir, 
Superior of the Oratory. Translated from the French. Philadel- 
phia: Cunningham & Son. 1875. 12mo, pp. 288. 
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27.—A Sketch of the Life of the late Father Henry Young, of Dublin. 
By Lapy GEorGIANA FuLLERTON. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 
1874. 16mo, pp. 198. 


FarHer Henry Youne, of Dublin, has hardly been known to our 
Catholic public, at least we derived our first knowledge of him from 
this admirably written sketch of his life by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
He was not, in the ordinary sense, a man of distinguished abilities or 
brilliant parts; nor was he, in the sense of Father Burke the Dominican, 
a great preacher, but he was a laborious, disinterested, and self- 
denying priest, who gave to the cause of his Master every thought of his 
mind, every aspiration of his heart, and every moment of his life from 
his infancy to over fourscore. His love for the poor was unbounded, 
and his charity exhaustless. 


28.—The Wonders of Lourdes. Translated from the French of Mgr. 
De Ségur. By Anna T. SapiieR. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1875. 18mo, pp. 249. 


29.—The Religious State. According to the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
By Jutes Dipror. Translated from the French. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Co. 1874. 18mo, pp. 388. 


80.— The Complete Office of Holy Week: According to the Roman Missal 
and Breviary. In Latin and English. New Edition revised and 
enlarged. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 
18mo, pp. 563. 


831.—Familiar Explanation of Christian Doctrine. Adapted for the 
family and more advanced students in Catholic schools and 
colleges. No. lil. , Baltimore: Kreutzer Brothers. 1875. 


FatuHer Mt Lier has preceded this book by Nos. I and II, the 
Child’s Catechism and an Intermediate. Both are excellent, as are 
all of Father Miiller’s publications. 
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